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MORE THAN MERE PAGEANTRY WANTED 

HESTER H. ROWELL would have the rich 

provide amusements for the poor. He has 
read his Roman history and recalls that so long 
as the -plebs were duly entertained by circuses and 
pageants they would stand for any sort of public 
or private taxing schemes. But Rome fell, and 
even while it stood it was more or less rotten at 
the core. Rome’s hope was in such men as Mar- 
cus Aurelius and then Rienzi. In the long cen- 
turies, when squalor and slavery were always the 
handmaiden of riotous Juxury, few such men ap- 
peared. The history of Rome never has been 
written;-only the Roman. senators and emperors 
do we know. 
poet arid the artist to ramble over-ruins, but the 
Roman idea of certain things is a little out of 
date. 

Mr. Rowell wants the rich to entertain the poor, 
and probably that would be cheaper than to feed 
them. But Mr. Rowell reckons without a cen- 
tury of public education, and without the printing 
press. He wants the people, the common people, 
he says, to love their cities, as the Romans did. 
Mr. Rowell and his paternalistic friends would 
have us love anything and everything except men. 
The Roman had civic pride, and a hovel to crawl 
back into after his day’s work in building tri- 
umphal arches or his day’s amusement at the 


amphitheater.- But the American citizen is not | 


so eonstituted. Hle-thinks he-is entitled to as 
good a home as even a senator has, and his chil- 
dren admission to the same. Schools. Education 
has cut sad capers with the common people. Mr. 
Rowell’s talk to the City Club was paternalistic, 
and a back number. Paternalism now spells fra- 
teinalism, and every effort to set back the hand 
of time is a boost for state socialism. Democracy 
is a fairer ideal and a better choice, but if the 
rich will have their way and drive the nation into 
paternalism, they will awaken to find the initial 
letter of their ism changed to “fr.” 

There are just two guesses on the board how, 


Rome is a joyous place for the | 





democracy and socialism, and strange and incon- 
gruous as it may seem to the theorist, they ap- 
pear to blend on the horizon. New Zealand, 
Australia, parts of Germany, the recent move in 
England, the insurgent and socialistic program 
in America, all seem to bespeak a mergence of 
two most opposite principles, democracy and so- 
cialism. But nowhere in the world’s forward 
movement is there a definite sign of the old 
Roman paternalism, What the people want from 
the rich is bread, and it looks as if they were 
learning how to take it and keep it. Having 
enough bread, they can and will provide their 
own amusements, 





BLOT ON STATE ESCUTCHEON 
HEN Oregon Republicans 


were in great 


pertubation over the decision of the people | 


in favor of Governor Chamberlain, a Democrat, 
for United States senator, the Republican legis- 
lators-elect were repeatedly advised by the stal- 
warts to repudiate the advisory vote and choose 
a man of their own political faith. This sugg’es- 
tion was received with stern disapproval by the 


reform newspapers of California, then, as now, | 


engaged in purifying the politics of the state. 
The duty of the legislature, it was declared, was 
to obey the mandate of the people, regardless of 
personal choice or party affiliation; to do other- 
wise were to commit a grave crime against public 
morals and forever blacken the reputation of the 
Webfoot state. 

This good advice, doubtless, had its effect in 
keeping the legislature in the straight and narrow 
path. With a wry face and much low-toned 
grumbling, the Republican solons, in pathetic 
dudgeon cast their votes as plainly directed by 
the people and the honor of the state was pre- 
served, while the Lincoln-Roosevelt organs to 
the south, with one voice exclaimed, “Well done, 
good and faithful servants!” 


Now, mark the difference! California enacted 
a primary law governing the election of United 
States senators, which, while not legally manda- 
tory, was morally binding on the legislature. It 
specified that the choice for senator should be 
based on the majority vote cast in a majority of 
districts, giving the legislator the option, how- 
ever, of voting for the senatorial candidate in- 
dorsed in his own district. That this was an ideal 
law we do not for a moment contend. The pop- 
ular vote should prevail, if the people are to make 
the selection, as we have stoutly maintained from 
the day the original primary bill was tampered 
with and amended as it now stands on the statute 
books. That it was highly displeasing to the 
Lincoln-Roosevelt leaders is not denied, and when 
the returns showed that by the advisory vote their 
candidate was defeated in a majority of districts, 
they began at once to connive to vitiate the se- 
lection. 

Last Tuesday, at Sacramento, the conspiracy to 
ignore the advisory vote met signal success. Mr. 
A. G. Spalding, the choice of 73 senatorial and 
assemply districts, was peremptorily repudiated 
and his opponent, Mr. J. D. Works, with 40 dis- 
tricts to his credit, was formally elected, the 
members in joint session next day confirming 
this rape of the law. Possibly, those so voting 
believed they were justified in such action, but 
itis a dangerous precedent they have set. Mr. 
Spalding is in every way worthy of tlie confidence 
and respect of the legislators, so no excuse for 
their conduct exists on that score. That the pri- 
mary law is not a good one cannot be offered in 
extenuation. It is in their power to amend it, 
but seeing it is the law, dislike it as they may, 
their duty was to observe it. 

Senator-elect Works has no reason to be proud 
of the manner in which he has been invested with 
the toga. He is not the enthusiastic choice of the 
faction of the -party that has elected him, and 
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there is grave doubt of his usefulness to his state 
at Washington. This opinion is predicated on his 
conduct in the Los Angeles council chamber, 
where his arbitrary and dictatorial attitude on all 
matters affecting the public welfare irritated his 
colleagues almost beyond endurance. When he 
resigned his office to stump the state in his sena- 
torial candidacy, a Jubilate Deo was sounded by 
his associates, whose glee was so illy concealed 
that it was public comment for weeks thereafter. 
Perhaps Mr. Works has profited by his council- 
manic experience, but there is an adage about old 
dogs and new tricks of a discouraging nature. 
Let us hope for the best. 


Meanwhile, the new machine has shown the 
old organization that, having the power, it pro- 
poses to do exactly as it pleases, without regard 
to the minority faction. All’the old officials are 
to be legislated out of office and their places filled 
by the followers of the new Moses—Mr. Lissner. 
This is good politics. The new administration 
should not be handicapped by the faults or follies 
of those not of its choosing. It must stand or 
fall according to the conduct of those whont it 
sponsors. The senatorship, however, is a ques- 
tion wholly apart from the state government and 
had been decided in advance. The new regime 
enters upon its tenure of office with a blot on the 
state escutcheon. 





———— 


WASTE AND EXTRAVAGANCE 

ROY. WILLIAM MOSES COLE of Har- 

vard told his pupils recently that “The rich 
man’s unnecessary wear of automobile tires takes 
rubber overshoes from the feet of the poor’—the 
which is not true under existing conditions. Ina 
natural order of society, where land monopoly 
and tariff did not wrest from the producer all but 
a bare subsistence, such would be the case, of 
course. On that hypothetical midsea island of 
the political economists, where no one is permit- 
ted to hold land idle and there is no congress to 
legislate for the interests, this waste would bear 
heaviest on the poorest, if any were poor, and 
all waste and extravagance would so plainly be 
social and industrial sin that there would be lit- 
tle of it. 

But, as things are, without waste and extrava- 
gauce, by both the rich and the poor, life would 
be unbearably hard for the poor. For fifty years 
or more the wage scale has passed beyond the 
normal point of regulation by the proximity to 
centers of free or cheap land. Jn a general way. 
for about that period, there always have been far 
more men seeking employment than there were 
places for them. Under this condition wages 
must and do fall to the level of bare subsistence. 
and what this level is depends on the natural 
standard of living of the workers and whether 
they are by habit frugal or extravagant. In this 
problem the artificial and occasional stimulation 
of wages by trade unions counts for little, When 
free or cheap land no longer is available, wages 
must, in mass, fall to subsistence, and under such 
condition economy and frugality on the part of 
the worker is a positive injury to his class since 
it means a still lower wage rate. Waste and ex- 
travagance is the line of least resistance for the 
wage worker. 

As to the rich, the problem is simpler and 
plainer. ~The man who wears out the most_auto- 
mobile tires is’ the greatest. benefactor. to those 
workmen engaged in the rubber industry. Who 
drinks the most champagne furnishes most work 
for the wine workers. The woman who has the 
greatest number of dresses furnishes the most 
work to seamstresses. It is an actual fact that 
cannot be disproved by all the books on political 
economy ever written. The great fire at San 
Francisco, like the one at Baltimore, and like 
every fire, brought positive and immediate bless- 
ings to the wage earners. Though the great con- 
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flagration almost overturned society and ruined 
thousands and killed hundreds, it wiped poverty 
off the slate of San Francisco for several years, 
and gave work for all at remunerative wages. 
Every stroke of lightning that destroys a church, 
a home or a barn is a blessing in disguise—under 
existing conditions—for it gives employment to 
the wage earner and that means prosperity for 
the storekeeper. Among the glassblowers and 
their friends it is almost a sacred obligation to 
destroy all bottles the moment used. ‘They are 
obviously wise—under existing conditions. These 
conditions demand waste and extravagance, just 
as they demand crime and sickness and disease 
and insanity. If all the rich became frugal and 
ascetic in their habits and sought their enjoy- 
ments in other and saner ways than ostentatious 
displays and physical extravagances, thousands 


of workmen would be thrown out of employment: 


at once. The same is true of crime, and of every- 
thing evil in society—under existing conditions. 
Is it not then almost time to change the con- 
ditions? And the way thereto is easy and simple 
and would harm no one. It is merely to restore 
the land to the people. Even those who now 
gain their living or their wealth from the monop- 
oly of land soon would be better off under the 
reign of general prasperity that would ensue were 
the people given access to the land. In America 
are millions of untilled, fruitful acres, and millions 


of idle men and women. 
ae Se 


BARKING UP THE WRONG TREE 

UT this into your economic pipe and smoke 

it awhile: The railroads do not rob the peo- 
ple. Although the fourteen million dollar freight 
bill of Los Angeles might be cut in half or even 
less, the people would not get the money, nor 
would the shippers in their capacity as shippers. 
Although the Pacific Mail cuts out Los Angeles 
and San Diego, and the Panama railroad is actu- 
ally, though not nominally, an adjunct of the 
transcontinental railroads, were it not so the peo- 
ple would not be the gainers, nor yet the shippers. 
The railroads share the unearned increment of 
the nation’s land. They disburse, or hold in their 
stockholders’ pockets, not the earnings of the 


poor. but a big share of the profits on land mo-* 


nopoly that otherwise would go into the pockets 
of the owners of the land. 

Ninety per cent of the population of the United 
States, counting the mortgaged homes that will 
not be redeemed, are landless. This 90 per cent 
has nothing to gain or lose by all this turmoil 
over cheaper rates. If shoes were carried west 
and oranges east for ten cents a ton only those 
who are in position to reap the unearned incre- 
ment on Jand values would be actual gainers. If 
street car fares in Los Angeles were redtced to a 
cent. or to nothing, only the land owners would 
really profit by it, and not the holders of small 
homes, to speak of, but the big takers of the un- 
earned increment on large holdings. Under the 
allodial land system rent and interest take all but 
subsistence as soon as population becomes an 
element. And those who get more than subsist- 
ence, get it not from the poor and landless, but 
from the landlord. The earth and all its riches 
belong to those who own the land, and wherever 
there is a surplus of wealth beyond the actual 
needs of the producers, it belongs, and sooner or 
later finds it way, to the land owners. The feudal 
system and the allodial system are essentially the 
same and work out the same. 

However, into the modern allodial system come 
the promoter and developer, the railroads, and 
the holders of special privileges. It is the fashion 
of present shallow thinking to denounce all these 
as enemies and robbers of the people. They are 
nothing of the sort. The people cannot be robbed. 
They have nothing to be robbed of. Every farth- 
ing they possess is by suffrage, by the kindness 
and indulgence of their masters, the owners of 
the land. Of course, the land owners do not know 
this, because, as a rule, they reason as little and 
in as shallow a fashion as do the people; but it 
works out that way and is a solid, hard fact that 
cannot be turned away by any number of plati- 
tudes. 

As to the promoter, the railroad man, and the 
holder of special privileges, these peculiarly mod- 
ern products, their wealth comes from the land, 
from which all wealth comes. They mulct the 





land owner, if anybody, and never the people. 
The only man who has power to rob the people 
is the burglar or pickpocket. We are fond of 
scolding the promoter of a new building or dam 
or railroad for taking more than his share for 
his brains, but in doing this we are barking up 
the wrong tree, ot wasting otrr energies to pro- 
tect the land owner who is not in need of protec- 
tion. The whole world is his and everything in it 
or on it. Tf the promoter and the railroad man 
are smart enough to get part of fis unearned in- 
crement, what affair is that of the 90 per cent 
who: are landless? 

Of course, this is looking at the question from 
a big, impersonal way, but human government 
is just that sort of question. It can never be 
reached from a personal standpoint. So long as 
anger and personal feeling color our views of 
government, there will be no decent adjustment 
of its horrible inequalities and degradations. It 
may, or it may not, take many hundred years yet 
to expunge the institution of private property in 
land, but, nonetheless, it is the only thing that 
will avail to bring about industrial peace and 
plenty. It is the best—and aside from soctalism 
with its reign of beaurocracy—the only way to 
cure involuntary poverty. That millions should 
suffer for the necessities of life while the markets 
and storehouses of the world are absolutely glut- 
ted with those necessities, is of course a ridicu- 
lous position for sane grown men and women of 
intelligence to find themselves in, and, of course, 
it is entirely unnecessary. The cure for it is sim- 
ple and easy and will harm no one. Perhaps 
that is its great disadvantage in the popular eye. 

If a man has a pain or an ache, and he is rich 
enough to afford it, half a dozen specialists are 
consulted, a trip to Carlsbad or elsewhere is in- 
voked, all the physical sciences are ransacked for 
a big and showy cure, or an operation is per- 
formed—anything but the simple expedient of 
missing a few meals, purging the body of all 
waste and poison, and going ott in the open in a 
pair of overalls and wooing nature. Why, it is so 
simple to be well that it is actually fashionable to 
be ill. So it is with economic life. A hundred 
thousand drastic nostrums we are bound to try 
before we will turn to nature and be civically 
well. 


GOVERNMENT BY PLATITUDE 
ROBABLY we will not have an oriental- 
American war. for the reason that there really 

seems to he no necessity for it. Government bv 
platitude is easier and the war munition contract- 
ors can invest their idle funds in a platitude-pro- 
tected industry to just as good advantage. [t will 
be a little hard on the brave soldiers, for their 
stock of platitudes is nearly exhausted, but per- 
haps a good pension hill will mollify them and 
that will be much cheaper for the people. This 
theory of government by platitude is opening up 
so broad and profitable a field of human endeavor 
that those of the soldiery who have wit enough 
may find in it more promising and less dangerous 
pastures. ‘The new industry is engaging many 
of the brightest minds of the nation, and Senator 
Root, for instance, in his defense of Roosevelt, 
indicates broadly, but definitely, a befuscating line 
of procedure that gives every promise of keeping 
the people well and happy for years to come. 
Soundingly, he says: 

I regard the power of the judicial branch of our 
government to sit in judgment upon the constitu- 
tionality of legislative and executive acts as the 
chief contribution of America to the art of free 
government, 

That will buy shoes for a good many homeless 
children this winter, even if it does not go far 
toward rehabilitating the eclipsed colonel in the 
good graces of those interests who look to the 
supreme court in their hours of travail. A less 
astute mind than Senator Root’s would hardly 
have grasped the essential features of the “art of 
free government” with such startling perspicuity. 
The old-fashioned senator was wont to hold forth 
on the “will of the sovereign people,’ and while 
he was trying to be elected he called himself a 
“servant of the people,” their “mouthpiece,” etc. 
It sounded well and used to pay for many cam- 
paign suits and torchlights. The “Hard Working 
Men’s Club” used to join ranks with the “Young 
Men Who Hoped to Get Fat Jobs Club” and 











march all over the town in the days when the 
“art of free government” meant the “sovereignty 
of the people.” But when a real giant intellect 
gets on the job, then we know what “free gov- 
ernment” means for the people (omitting the 
“sovereign,” probably for the sake of euphony), 
to have a power over them which can set aside, 
revoke, or destroy the effect of any and all acts 
which they may elect their “servants” to perform. 

But Senator Root can do better than that. It 
is “a guarantee of permanency,” he says, this 
power of the courts to set aside the laws. Now, 
if permanency will not buy bread for the hungry 
and reduce the high cost of living! O, of course, 
permanency is the thing we want. The white 
slave traffickers want it, the sweatshop men need 
it in their business, and the child slaver buys 
yachts with it. If Mr. Root would only exercise 
his senatorial pull with old Father Time and have 
us all kept permanently young, we could give up 
these foolish notions of growth. Not only is it a 
“euarantee of permanency” (for every hideous 
thing in civilization), but, says Senator Root, it 
is a guarantee: 


That our liberty shall be enjoyed without violat- 
ing justice and that justice shall. be administered 
without destroying liberty. 


Senator Root does not say whose liberty he has 
in mind, but a good guesser would have little 
difficulty in figuring it out. Then, too, “justice” 
is a nice; fat, sounding word, when you walk all 
around it and try to get a line on its true mean- 
ing. It varies a little in different parts of the 
country and on different dates, but it does sound 
well. It is justice, you know, implacable, blind- 
folded justice, which punishes alike, both the rich 
and the poor, for “sleeping under bridges, beg- 
ging in the streets, or stealing bread.” Justice 
means a tariff wall, if you own a cotton mill or 
steel securities. It means something else if you 
are merely a consumer. But, anyway, this gov- 
ernment by platitude is a wonderful and interest- 
ing fabric, and the people have a right to maintain 
it so long as they fike it. 


GRAPHITES 
If it is to be a dry season, Southern California 
should be able to stand it. There have been six 
or more sticcessive wet winters. The dry spell 
preceding this lasted four years, and yet the 
country grew and blossomed. ‘There is plenty of 


water in the motntains and at least all the large 
frnit ranches are well under irrigation svstems. 
Sonthern California must eventually. and is al- 
ready to a great extent. indenendent of the rain- 
fall. Jn the drvest vears ever known. water was 
running to waste in the canvons. The great crovs 
of Southern California have no annreciable rela- 
tion to the rain fall or the lack of it. Dorbtless, 
there will be at least enough rain hefore the sea- 
son is over to lay the dust on the country roads. 
cover the hills with rich spring verdure. and 
hring out the wild flowers and poppies in due 
season. Rain is largely ornamental in this region, 
and there is always enough for that. However, 
if you have made up your mind to pray for rain, 
go ahead. It will not do any harm—neither the 
rain nor your prayers. 


For many years it has been considered entirely 
proper for men and women to interest themselves 
in the matter of breeding and raising cattle, horses 
and hogs, but this proposal of Dr. Edna Day, of 
the University of Kansas, to open a laboratory 
for the study of human infants and their care, is 
an innovation in the regular order of “existing 
conditions” that will doubtless shock many 
worthy persons. 


Agitation for the parcels post is now so gen- 
eral that Washington will probably take notice 
at the coming session of congress. About every 
other country in the world has a parcels post, 
and everywhere it has proved of profit to the gov- 
ernment and of immense service to the people. 
Well, when the people really want it, they will 
get it. Washington is amenable to the expressed 
will of the nation. 


In an eastern paper, Dr. Sperry of Pasadena is 
quoted as saying that if such a specific for blood 
poisoning as Professor Ehrlich’s famous “606” 
really has been discovered, it will be “a curse to 
minkind’—which goes to show what a degree 
of cruelty and bigotry can still exist in the twen- 
tieth century. 
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| Way of EagleRock WaterCo. 


This is the story of a suburban water com- 
pany’s way of treating its patrons. to be precise, 
the Eagle Rock Water Company. Monday night, 
when the rain was descending in bucketsful, the 
Eagle Rock company, with a fine sense of humor, 
decided to cut off the house supply of one of its 
consumers, the collector having an indefinable 
notion that the user was in arrears 75 cents, for 
November service. The victim of this droll pro- 
cedure had purchased the house, supplied by the 
Eagle Rock jokers, in November, but had not 
taken possession until December 28. He was not 
aware that he was delinquent until he found on 
the floor of the front porch a statement showing 
the 75-cent indebtedness. This bill turned up 
January 3. He knew he did not owe it, but did 








not care to dispute it on technical grounds—the. 


water having been turned on, it appears. January 
5, he sent his check for the amount, to the office of 
the company in the Mason Opera House building. 
It was Monday, January 9, at 6 o’clock, when his 
daughter notified him at his downtown office that 
the water had beén shut off. Over the phone he 
asked: 

“Is it running elsewhere?” “O, yes,” was the 
reply, “our nearest neighbor, a block away, has 
water all right.’ “Have you been notified by 
anybody that the supply would be cut off?” “No, 
indeed. I have been home all day and no one has 
called or given any intimation of such a thing.” 

My friend hung up his phone. He thought a 
minute, turned to the telephone directory and 
called up the pumping house of the company at 
Sycamore and Linden streets, 

“Is there any trouble with your plant in any 
direction?” he asked. 

“Not that we know of,” replied the superintend- 
ent. “Why?” The difficulty was duly explained. 

“O,” he said, “you are probably in arrears and 
the collector has cut you off.” 

“But I am not in arrears,” protested my amiable 
friend, now fast getting angry; “I owe nothing 
to the company and demand that this outrage be 
remedied at once.” 

“Impossible to do anything for you,” was the 
answer. “It’s raining pitchforks, your house is 
five miles away and my men have gone home for 
the night.” ' 

“Then I would suggest that you make the trip 
yourself and turn on the water,” exclaimed my 
friend with rising choler. 

“| am not feeling very well tonight. You'll 
have to wait until morning,” was his regretful re- 
ply. adding, “You might call up the downtown 
office.” 

My friend did so. But it was after 6 oclock and 
there was no response. Ilis next move was to 
learn the names of the officers of the company. 
The responsible manager bore the felicitous ap- 
pellation of Joy A. Winans, and to him my friend 
turned for comfort. Apologizing for disturbing 
him at his home, the urgent nature of the case 
was explained and remedy sought. 

“Very sorry,” was the suave rejoinder. “The 
collector probably is responsible, although, of 
course, I am not sure.” 

“But I owe your company nothing,” exclaimed 
my friend. “The 75-cent bill for November is 
paid, in spite of the fact that we did hot.occupy 
our house until December 28.. We did not find the 
notification slip until January 3, and then only 
by the merest chance. It was not worth protest- 
ing about, so I sent the company a check for it, 
January 5. In any event do you not consider it 
a great outrage to cut off the supply without noti- 
fication. 

Mr. Joy A. Winans was not sure. On reflection 
he was certain his collector, an old and trusted 
employe, would not be guilty of so high-handed 
a procedure. 

“But he has,” insisted my friend, “and I demand 
redress. This water must. be turned on forthwith. 
You are morally bound to rectify the inexcusable 
action of your employe.” ° se 

“Mr. Joy A. Winans was shocked. “My col- 
lector must have done’ his duty according to jn- 
structions,’ he protested." “Anyway, we .can do 
nuthing tonight. You'll have to wait until morn- 
ing.” 

“See here,” interjected my friend, “it is raining 
hard, the nearest place to borrow water is a block 
away, there’s a baby in the house and only women 
folk at home. Your company has made an egre- 
gious blunder, and as head of the concern it. is 
your duty to go to any length to undo your bad 
work.” 

Mr. Joy A. Winans, with tears in his voice, 
declared he could do nothing; He was. extremely 











sorry if a mistake had been made and in that event 
he could only offer an apology. 

“Tang your apology; what I want is water,” 
was my friend’s emphatic counter-statement, and 
the supply and consumption departments discon- 
tinued their palaver. 

Two days later, the watcr, meanwhile, having 
been turned on, my friend was sent a receipt for 
the 75-cent bill, with the penalty—100 .per cent 
added—marked “rebated.” He catied up Mr. Joy 
A. Winans at his office. 

“I am waiting for your explanation in regard 
to the shutting off the water supply last Monday 
night,” was his polite introduction. 

Mr. Joy A. Winans coughed. “Your check was 
not received in time to notify the collector,” he 
hazarded. 

“Indeed! Does it take five days for the post- 
office to deliver a letter in the downtown district, 
do you think?” 

Mr. Joy A. Winans was not absolutely sure, 
but he opined to the contrary. However, he 
stuck to his original declaration. My friend then 
suggested that perhaps his clerical help was de- 
ceiving him. “QO, no, that is impossible,’ he as- 
severated. But when told that Postmaster Har- 
rison would probably get a tracer after the letter 
in short order, he seemed to have a second 
thought and retiring a moment from the phone, 
presently returned to say that his bookkeeper’s 
cousin’s husband or sister had been ill or died 
Monday and the mail had been neglected. 

“But this letter in question, with the check, was 
mailed Thursday, January 5, and should have 
reached you Friday morning, at latest,” insisted 
the EHagle Rock’s victimized patron. 

Mr. Joy A. Winans was surprised, “Really, now, 
that could not be possible,” he ventured. 

“Tf you will visit my office I will show you the 
stub on the check book and of others written the 
day after, receipts for which were promptly re- 
turned to this office the day following,” he was 
assured. 

Mr. Joy A. Winans could not come. He was 
too busy, but he would try to believe that it was 
not the fault of the irate consumer. In any event, 
he had full confidence in his office staff, 

Reminded that his collector had made no at- 
tempt to notify the house, even assuming a de- 
linquency, Mr. Joy A. Winans was certain, quite 
certain that this had been done. 

My friend grew sarcastic. “Do you imagine 
that in such case no attempt at communicating 
his action would have been made by my family to 
me?” was asked. 

Mr. Joy A. Winans was not sure. Not having 
the honor of knowing the family, of course he 
could not estimate its mental caliber, but he was 
sure, positively sure, of the ability, integrity and 
intelligence of the old gentleman who, as col- 
lector for the Eagle Rock Water Company, is un- 
doubtedly in receipt of a large salary. 

“You also believe, I suppose,” continued the re- 
morseless victim, “ that Uncle Sam's postal de- 
partment was grossly negligent in its delivery of 
mail, only you hesitate to say so, out of regard 
for the government’s feelings. Now, Mr. Wi- 
nans,” concluded my frined, “let me say to you 
that your company has been brutally disregardful 
of the rights of a consumer, your collector has 
either lied to you or you yourself are not frank 
with me. Your bookkeeper was grossly negligent 
—since you now admit he received the check 
Saturday—in. net notifying your collector, and, 
finally, instead of confessing the errors and short- 
comings of your company and striving to remedy 

them promptly and effectively, you refused to 
make-a move until it suited your own conven- 
tence, and when cornered at all points dodged and 
squirmed and made excuses in a manner that is 
deserving of the contempt of all men. ‘That is 
all I have to say over the phone. Good day, sir.” 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 





greater speed and became common to every 
( € ‘ All San 
Francisco has been spelling it this week. The big 


N: WORD ever leaped into language with 


tongue than the verb “to aviate:” 


meeting at ‘Tanforan opened most auspiciously 
“Saturday, the conditions being pronotinced per- 
fect by, the birdmen and an elaborate program 
being catied out ‘without a hitch, augmented by 
the spirited flights of Radley and Latham over 
the bay. It was just such an opening as to whet 
the public appetite, and at least a fourth of the 
population journeyed to Tanforan Sunday. But 
trouble was brewing in the air, and the currents 
proved so tricky that the day’s performances 
were comparatively tame. The day’s gate re- 
‘ceipts, however, were more than $40,000, which 
’ did much to mitigate the promoters’ disappoint- 
ment when’ a stiff breeze came in, from the west 
Sunday. night and proved the welcome. harbinger 





officers, who were convicted as. spies. 


—to everybody but the aviators—of a drenching 
rain which started early Monday morning and 
put an end to the day’s program. 
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Next week should see the ‘finish of San I'ran- 
cisco’s long, stern chase for federal recognition 
of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. A tremendous 
sprint is being made in Washington this week, 
and more than a score of San Francisco’s most 
energetic and influential men are on the ground, 
pulling for the last lap with New Orleans. ‘There 
is every confidence that the race is won, but the 
determination seems universal, that. whatever 
congress does, the fair will be held. Probably, 
at least a quarter of a million dollars already has 
been spent on the project, but that is consid- 
ered a bagatelle so long as success crowns the 
long and earnest campaign. The first engagement 
in Washington last April is said to have cost 
$40,000. 


x Oe Ox 


By the death of Charles Sedgewick Aiken, the 
exposition has lost its most ardent enthusiast and 
an invaluable agent. Aiken had charge of the pub- 
licity work until about three months ago, when he 
was stricken ill, as a direct result from overwork. 
He was not only an indefatigable worker and 
a brillant writer, but possessed a rarely magnetic 
personality which won him hosts of friends 
wherever he mingled with his fellow men. As 
editor of the Sunset Magazine, in ten years he 
had developed it from an advertising circular of 
the Southern Pacific Railway to its present worthy 
scope and character. All Aiken’s work was dis- 
tinguished by his intense devotion to California 
and his boundless faith in the destiny of the 
west. He has left a gap in the ranks of the expo- 
sition workers that it will be impossible to fill. 

* ok 


It is on the cards that Lieutenant-Governor 
Wallace may occupy the executive chair before 
his term is over. It appears that during Governor 
Johnson’s recent tour in the east, he was wel- 
comed into the innermost councils of the insurg- 
ent Republican leaders, and that he is being seri- 
ously considered as a running mate for La Fol- 
lette, to capturé next year’s national convention 
with an anti-Taft ticket. Such prophecies, how- 
ever, seem a trifle premature Johnson has yet 
to “make good” in his present position, and even 
certain of his friends are already alarmed lest he 
overindulge his appetite for distinctive policies 
and vengeance. They want him to stop this 
breathless passion for “kicking ont” and develop 
constructive ability. The next two months will 
tell much, but at present there does not seem 
any indication that the new governor will stop 
at anything until he has made a clean sweep of 
everything and everybody that is in his way. 

ek Ok 


Governor Johnson's determination to dislodge 
Alden Anderson from his position of state bank 
examiner is regarded as absolute evidence of his 
determinatoin to wreak personal vengeance and 
pay off old scores. Anderson’s great ability and 
unusual qualifications for the position appear to 
be recognized by every banker in the state. Such 
efficiency, however, is to count for naught in 
comparison with the unpardonable sin of having 
been identified with the opposition to the Liss- 
ner-Rowell League. If a: feature of the reform 


.administration is to be the removal of officials 


who have amply demonstrated their power: of 

service to the state, it-will not be long before: the 

magic of the word “reform” is lost and the prac- 

tical politics of the Lissner machine become qutte 

as odiatus to the people as those of its predecessor. 
k K * 


Unseemly and regrettable is the open feud 
which George A. Knight has forced upon’ ex- 
Governor Gillett and which nearly degenerated 
into a street brawl the other day. Gillett met the 
verbal assault of his old-time Humboldt friend 
with rare patience and restraint and held his 
peace until Knight had hurled the controversary 
and his fancied grievances into the columns of 
the newspapers. Of all the “old guard,” George 
Knight has taken defeat with the illest grace. 


“He has “felt the ground slipping from under 


him” and has snatched at straws to keep his 


‘balance.. His closest friends deplore the tend- 


ency he has exliibited recently to “go up in the 
air,’ and ate chagrined to hear the voice that has 
been highly honored in the national councils of 
the Republican party declining to the key of the 
inevitable scold. Sele Ge 
San Francisco, January 10, 1911. 
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Germany has sent to prison two English army 
England’s 
secfet seryice must need revising.. Government 
by. espionage. has certain disadvantages.  - 4 
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[Responding to an invitation to address the Nor- 
wood Street Parent-Teacher Association, the editor 
of The Graphic read the following paper on “Books 
That Will Help You.” Perhaps it may be found of 
equal interest to readers of The Graphic as it 
proved to the audience that heard it a few days 
ago.] 


T HAS been truly said that the greatest prob- 
lem presented for the consideration of parents 
and teachers nowadays is how properly to reg- 

ulate and direct the reading of young people. 
There is no dearth of reading matter, but, as a 
tule, the books read by the youths of today are 
not such as lead to studious habits or induce cor- 
rect ideas of right living. It is in the unlimited 
opportunities to read that danger lurks. Where 
so many million pages of printed matter are 
turned out daily much of the stuff is bound to be 
unfit; intended only to amuse and without ele- 
ments of strength that help toward the making of 
noble manhood. 

It was Bronscn Alcott who said that “good 
books, like good friends, are few and chosen; the 
more select, the more enjoyable.” When I see a 
lad possessed of a passion for books and think of 
the countless pages of trash he may attempt to 
wade through unless his tastes are properly di- 
rected, I feel a keen regret for him. Early read- 
ing, as we know, has had a mighty influence in 
the after life of famous men. But their reading, 
as a rule, was confined to few volumes. That 
was eminently true of Abraham Lincoln. If you 
remember, he read every book he ever heard of 
in the country for a circuit of fifty miles. They 
are easily enumerated: Weems’ “Life of Wash- 
ington,” Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” Esop’s 
Fables. “Robinson Crusoe,” “A History of the 
United States,” the Statutes of Indiana, and the 
Bible. Later on, he came across “Plutarch’s 
Lives,” and was infatuated with that famous work. 

Another great American who was an ommnivor- 

ous reader in his youth was Benjamin Franklin, 
whose tastes illustrate in a marked degree the 
effect of good reading on a plastic mind. As the 
autobiography of Benjamin Franklin is a book 
every American youth should ponder, it may be 
well to note what this famous man has to say on 
the subject of books. “From my infancy,” he 
declares, “I was passionately fond of reading, 
and all the money that came into my hands was 
laid out in the purchase of books. 1 was very 
fond of voyages. My first acquisition was Bun- 
yan's works in separate, little volumes. 
There was Plutarch’s Lives, a book of Defoe’s 
called ‘An Essay on Projects,” and another of 
Dr. Mather’s called “An Essay to Do Good,” 
which perhaps gave me a turn of thinking that 
had an influence on some of the principal future 
events of my life.” 

lt was the bookish inclination, you may recall 
that determined his father to make a printer out 
of young Benjamin, and when he was twelve years 
old he signed his indenture papers. It was then 
he had access to better books. He tells us about 
it in this wise: 


An acquaintance with the apprentices of book- 
sellers enabled me sometimes to borrow a small 
volume, which I was careful to return soon, and 
clean. Often I sat up in my chamber the greatest 
part of the night, when the book was borrowed in 
the evening and to be returned in the morning, lest 
it should be found missing. 


Finding that he was deficient in figures, and 
being ashamed of his ignorance, Franklin tells us 
that he took Cocker’s “Book on Arithmetic” and 
went through the whole by himself with the 
greatest ease. He also read books on navigation 
to help along his knowledge of geometry, and to 
improve his language studied an English gram- 
mar that he picked up in a secondhand book store. 
With admirable naivete he tells how he procured 
Xenophon’s “Memorable Things of Socrates,” 
which so charmed him by its style that he 
dropped his abrupt contradiction and positive 
argumentation and put on the humble inquirer. 

I commend a careful reading of all that Ben- 
jamin Franklin ever wrote, and when I tell you 
that he never wrote a dull line, you may know 
there is a treasure house of good things in store 
for those who have not already foraged it. His 
style is simple and direct; never a word too soon, 
nor a word too late, nor a word too much. He 
disliked exaggeration, his logic is inflexible, and 
his absolute truthfulness made him one of the 
most persuasive men of his time, and his writ- 
ings a model which no one can study without 
profit. Every high school or college that aspires 
to cultivate in its pupils a pure style and correct 








literary taste should include a judicious selection 
from Franklin’s writings as a part of the cur- 
riculum. Dr. Franklin is justly regarded as 
America’s most illustrious citizen. 

Dr. Robert Collyer, whose name is known and 
loved by every American scholar, was preaching 
in Chicago when I was a lad, and often I have 
seen his sturdy figure poring over books in the 
shops there. He is remarkable for his simplicity 
of speech, for his directness of language. A friend 
once asked him how he managed to talk in his 
simple, Saxon way. He replied: “I read Bunyan, 
Robinson Crusoe and Oliver Goldsmith when I 
was a boy, morning, noon and night. All the rest 
was task work; these were my delight, with the 
stories in the Bible, and with Shakespeare, when 
at last the mighty master came within our doors.” 

Robert Collyer was a great lover of Irving. He 
tells of his introduction to the “Sketch Book.” 
He was thirteen when an old farmer neighbor, 
knowing the boy’s fondness for reading, put the 
book into his hands. He says: “I went at it and 
was ‘as them that dream.’ No such delight had 
touched me since the old days of Crusoe. I saw 
the Hudson and the Catskills, took poor Rip at 
once into my heart, as everybody has, pitied Icha- 
bod while [ laughed at him, thought the old 
Dutch feast a most admirable thing, and long 
before I was through I had found out there are 
books and books.” Make a memorandum to read 
Robert Collyer's “The Life That Now Is.” 

Just as strongly as I recommend you to read 
Franklin I urge a study of Washington Irving, 
whose writings have a charm and fascination all 
their own. He is justly entitled the founder of 
American literature. Sentiment and humor are 
the two qualities most characteristic of his work. 
Like Franklin. he was fond of books of voyages 
and romances, preferring “Robinson Crusoe” and 
“Sinbad, the Sailor’ to “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
which his father gave him for Sunday reading. 
His Knickerbocker “History of New York,” pub- 
lished in 1809, was the first real piece of litera- 
ture America had produced, and its fame never 
has dimmed. Read it today, any of you, and en- 
joy it as I enjoyed it thirty-five years ago. Fol- 
low it with the “Sketch Book,” “Tales of a Trav- 
eler,’ “Life of Columbus” and the Alhambra tales 
and sketches. Above all, read that graphic and 
tragic account of the fur-trading settlement at 
Astoria and the companion story, “Adventures 
of Captain Bonneville,” two of the most intensely 
interesting tales of pioneer western life extant. 
For vivid realism, accurate knowledge of the 
country traversed, and fascinating style, they ex- 
cel. Of course, you all have read that tender, pa- 
thetic, sweetly humorous story of “Rip Van Win- 
kle,” one of the many legends of the Hudson that 
Irving loved to tell and to which he gave undying 
charm. 

I suppose most of us were fed on “Mother 
Goose” stories, “Little Red Riding Hood” and 
“Cinderella” tales. ‘They are the birthright of 
every intelligent child, for, old as these stories 
are, they are new to every succeeding generation, 
and help to inculcate a love for reading, at the 
same time fostering the imaginative bent. From 
these strange stories, ] remember I went to 
Grimm’s “Fairy Tales” and the delightful “Won- 
der Stories’ of Hans Christian Anderson, which 
should form a part of the library of all children 
as they pass through the fairy story period of life. 
“Arabian Nights” entertainment comes next in 
sequence, opening up a world of poetic fancy to 
the wondering mind. 

How I used to revel in Charles Kingsley’s 
“Greek Heroes,’ in the “Story of Siegfried,” in 
the romance of “King Arthur and His Knights 
of the Round Table.’ Their reading carried me 
into a new world, a world as far removed from 
this as can be imagined. By this time I was 
ready for Sir Walter Scott’s works, and to the 
Wizard of the North I hope all of you have 
turned for inspiration. “Ivanhoe” was the first of 
the Waverly novels I acquired, followed by “The 
Talisman,” “Peveril of the Peak,” “Quentin Dur- 
ward,” “Rob Roy,’ “Heart of Midlothian” and 
“Old Mortality.” To know Scott is to have a 
friend whose spell nothing can break—the spell 
of a loving nature, whose rich and sympathetic 
imagination, combined with opulent knowledge, 
has exerted a wide influence among English- 
speaking peoples. 

You may have heard that Scott practically 
killed himself; that is, he broke his brain by over- 
work. He had been the silent partner in a pub- 
lishing house which failed. To pay off the debts 
of the concern, Scott began that sfrenuous lit- 





erary life which ended only with his life. He suc- 
ceeded, but did not live to see that success. Read 
“Tvanhoe” first, you who have not already done 
so; it is pre-eminent for chivalry; next take up 
“Quentin Durward” for adventure and construc- 
tion; after that you cannot well go wrong. 

What a glorious age that was? I suppose I was 
about fourteen and was reading everything I 
could lay hands on in the way of books. Long 
before, I had literally devoured “Robinson Cru- 
soe.” That is a book which must be read while 
young, to be enjoyed. I tried it again not long 
ago and found it rather tedious, but in the in- 
terim I have sailed more seas than Crusoe and 
seen mutch more of savage life than Defoe’s hero 
—which I find makes all the difference. But I 
pity the lad who has not read of Robinson Cru- 
soe and his man Friday; he has missed a holy 
joy. “Tom Brown’s School Days” is good meat 
for a healthy lad; Mrs. Dodge’s “Hans Brinker” 
is a wholesome story that is tead with relish, and 
the “Swiss Family Robinson,” a modernized sort 
of Crusoe yarn, is well worth while. 

Every Californian should know Dana’s “Two 
Years Before the Mast,” a classic of the sea that 
treats of our own San Pedro harbor in its earlier 
days of hides and tallow trading. I can remem- 
ber the motto in vogue on Dana’s ship. It was: 


Six days shalt thou labor and do all thou art able, 
And on the seventh—holy stone the main deck and 
scrape the cable. 


How vividly 1 recalled that dictum when I was 
serving before the mast as a youngster in the 
same Pacific ocean, a number of decades later. 
It was then that I fully appreciated the grim 
humor of Dana’s gospel. 

As a lad I was passionately addicted to Dick- 
ens and Thackeray, a taste for whose works I 
am thankful to say 1 never have outgrown. In 
case you are not on familiar footing with these 
two great masters of prose fiction, I want you to 
get on terms of intimacy with “David Copper- 
field,” “Pickwick Papers,” “Nicholas Nickelby,” 
“Old Curiosity Shop, “Tale of Two Cities” and 
“Dombey and Son,” Charles Dickens’ chef d’oeu- 
vres. Parallel these with Thackeray’s “Vanity 
Fair,” “Pendennis,” “The Newcomes™ and “Henry 
Esmond.” Having read these, no fear that you 
will miss a line of what either of these intel- 
lectual giants have left behind for the glory of 
mankind. It is said that Thackeray was greatly 
influenced by Henry Fielding. Suppose you read 
“Tom Jones” after you have enjoyed the four 
books of Thackeray’s I have suggested and see 
if you can detect the stimulus. 

You have heard how partial Dr. Robert Collyer 
was to Oliver Goldsmith. I want you to read 
slowly and carefully that masterpiece in prose, 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,’ which for humor, 
realism, grace and depth is deservedly one of the 
most popular of English classics. In his poetry, 
“The Deserted Village” will charm you by its un- 
affected naturalness, its pathos, its gentle sub- 
limity, its exquisite art. In comedy he excelled. 
Than his “She Stoops to Conquer,” for genuine 
humor, realistic dialogue and witty observation 
it were hard to find its peer in the whole gamut 
of dramatic writings. 

Jane Porter is not much read these days, but in 
her “Scottish Chiefs” and “Thaddeus of Warsaw,” 
as a lad I found endless enjoyment. Of George 
Eliot you should read “Adam Bede,” “Romola,” 
“The Mill on the Floss” and “Middlemarch,” to 
know her powerful mind, and grasp her sound 
philosophy; to realize the fullness of truth with 
which she has delineated character and depicted 
rural and dramatic scenes. 

You who are fond of historical novels—not the 
modern trash so-called——will enjoy Charles Kings- 
ley’s “Hypatia” and “Westward Ho!” As living 
pictures, full of freshness and vigor, they will 
seize upon the reader and hold him entranced. 
If you have not read “Lorna Doone,” that classic 
of Blackmore’s, lose no time in doing so; the 
period is that of Charles II., the book is historical 
and minute, but it is melodramatic, alive, true to 
nature and full of beautiful thoughts. 

Adverting again to American writers in this 
field of prose fiction so briefly considered, no 
doubt you are all familiar with Cooper’s" Leather- 
Stocking Tales,” with Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Let- 
ter,” “The Marble Fawn” and his “Twice-Told 
Tales.” To know his fine, whimsical fancy and 
peoeine observation read “The Great Stone 

ace. 

Of the poetry of Edgar Allen Poe you have a 
good understanding, but perhaps you may not 
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be quite so well acquainted with his prose writ- 
ings. In this case read his “Tales of Imagination 
and Humor;” they have an intenstiy of style and 
a conception of the deeper passions that possess 
mankind, almost unapproached by English writ- 
ers since his time. 

Thus far I have refrained from touching upon 
the solider works—essays, histories, criticism, 
travel—books on political economy. As for the 
host of modern stories boomed into notoriety by 
skillful advertising, I shall not refer to them. I 
know of several that have had phenomenal sales 
and are absolute trash. Nowadays, popularity of 
a book is no proof of its merit. 

But, you ask, how are we, even after discard- 
ing all useless books, to select always those which 
are of the highest value to us? Find out, if pos- 
sible, your special bent of mind, what line of in- 
quiry or investigation is the most congenial to 
your taste or mental capacity. Then, after you 
have read and studied perhaps a score of books 
whose contents should be familiar to every one 
who claims the title or reader, concentrate your 
efforts on that topic which you have decided is 
especially attractive to your mind—whether it be 
literature, science, history, music, art or subdi- 
visions of these subjects. 

Do not waste too much time on newspaper 
reading. ‘This may sound like disloyalty, but I 
mean it. To wade through the average Sunday 
blanket sheet is a moral crime. There is much 
really valuable information imparted in the daily 
newspaper, which every intelligent citizens needs 
to read in order to keep abreast of current his- 
tory, but, as with the output of books, there is 
much to avoid; I know of nothing more mind- 
debauching and memory-shattering than a course 
of Sunday newspaper reading, particularly if it is 
of the yellow variety. 

I have been asked to name a list of twenty 
five books which should be read and studied by 
everyone who claims the title of reader. Good 
authorities would say that to know these which 
I shall offer you is to know much of that which 
is best in the great world of letters. Of wisdom, 
fiction and poetry I should include: 


(1) Plato’s Dialogues, (2) Herodotus, (3) De- 
mosthenes’ Orations on the Crown, (4) Bacon’s Es- 
says, (5) Macaulay’s Essays, (6) Carlyle’s Heroes 
and Hero Worship, (7) Emerson's Essays, (8) 
Charles Lamb’s Essays of Elia, (9) Scott’s Ivanhoe, 
(10) Dickens’ David Copperfield, (11) Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair, (12) Blackmore’s Lorna Doone, (13) 
George Eliot’s Romola, (14) Hawthorne’s Marble 
Faun, (15) Irvine’s Sketch Book, (16) Victor Hugo’s 
Les Miserables, (17) Cervantes’ Don Quixote, (18) 
Homer’s Iliad, (19) Homer’s Odyssey, (20) Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, (21) Milton’s Paradise Lost, (22) 
Shakespeare’s Works, (23) Tennyson’s Poems, (24) 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works, (25) Goethe’s Faust 
(Bayard Taylor’s translation). 


Here is an aristocracy of reading, which, once 
acquired, will give you a standard of taste for 
all that is best in the world of literature that 
nothing can vitiate. You may be inclined to con- 
sider it as “hard reading” at first glance, but no 
one who aspires to know the “books fashioned 
by the intellect of godlike men” can afford to live 
in ignorance of them. In his “Sesame and Lilies,” 
John Ruskin writes: “Do you ask to be the com- 
panion of nobles? Make yourself noble, and you 
shall be. Do you long for the conversation of 
the wise? Learn to understand it, and you shall 
hear it. But on other terms? No.” I say to you, 
if you want to make the acquaintance of the best 
writers—those who stand among the first in the 
long procession of immortals—don’t waste your 
time on trashy books, on literary nobodies. 

Now, then, having agreed upon what to read, 
the next problem to solve is how to read. One 
sage writer has said, “Much reading is like much 
eating—wholly useless without digestion. One 
must be just as discriminative, just as faithful, 
just as attentive in this as in other lines of en- 
deavor—one’s daily office work for example. 
Emerson offers three practical rules for reading: 
1. Never read any book that is not a year old. 
2. Never read any but famed books. 3. Never 
read any but what you like, 

Many books require a third and fourth reading 
before their great truths will disclose themselves. 
If a book is of value it cannot be studied over- 
much, Jf you have a good friend, a friend you 
prize, he invites you to closer knowledge and so 
also does a good book. Never skip a preface to 
a book. Often you gain an insight to the writer 
in this way which leads to a better understanding 
of his aims, perhaps his prejudices. If it is a 
book of travels, procure a map of the country 
and study the route followed; this is a great aid 
to a proper appreciation of the information im- 
parted. Goethe, whose name is the greatest in 
German literature, tells us there are readers who 
enjoy without judgment; others who judge with- 
out enjoyment, and still another class who judge 























while they enjoy and enjoy while they judge. 
Now try to decide in which classification you 
wish to be enrolled. 

Every young man, every young woman, should 
strive to gather a little library. It is one’s duty 
to have books. Henry Ward Beecher once said, 
“A library is not a luxury but one of the neces- 
sities of life.” There was excuse fifty years ago 
if a poor man was lacking in this great essential, 
but in this day, when the masterpieces of litera- 
ture may be procured for a song, it is a sin to 
be without those noble spirits who may cheer 
and enlighten us, who may inspire us with higher 
aims and aspirations, and who may make us, if 
we use them rightly, wiser and better men. 

It was John Bright, the great English states- 
man and reformer, in a speech at the opening of 
a public library, who said: “I would prefer to have 
one comfortable room well stocked with books 
to all you can give me in the way of decoration 
which the highest art can supply.’ The saddest 
thought I get when standing before a magnificent 
library is how hopeless it is to attempt to enjoy 
such ample repast in one short lifetime. No 
wonder Jean Paul Richter always felt melan- 
choly in similar contemplation; he said he was so 
powerfully impressed with his ignorance in such 
circumstances. 

Dr. Holmes used to say that one speedily ob- 
tained a notion of the tastes and range of a man’s 
pursuits by a glance around his book shelves. If 
I were asked to enlarge upon the list of twenty- 
five books previously enumerated, and in addition 
to the ones included earlier in this talk, I should 
urge you to read: 


(1) Boswell’s Johnson, (2) Burke’s Orations, (3) 
Burns’ Poems, (4) Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
(5) Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, (6) Cicero’s Ora- 
tions: Essays on Friendship, (7) Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner, (8) Froissart’s Chronicles, (9) Gibbons’ 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, (10) O. W. 
Holmes’ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, (11) 
Horace’s Odes and Satires, (12) Keats’ Poems, (13) 
Lowell’s Works, (14) Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, (15) 
Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations, (16) Mollere’s 
Dramas, (17) Montaigne’s Essays, (18) Omar 
Khayyam’s Rubaiyat, (19) Pope’s Poetical Works, 
(20) Shelley’s Poems, (21) Spencer’s Faerie Queen, 
(22) Isaac Walton's Complete Angler, (23) Virgil’s 
Eneid (a good translation), (24) Webster’s Best 
Speeches, (25) Wordsworth’s Poems. 


How do you like this second quarter of a hun- 
dred? Old, I grant you, not books of the year, 
but books of the ages and they will live to de- 
light generation after generation, yet unborn. It 
is a good plan to read systematically; to take up 
a course and stick to it for a season. Whether 
you prefer history, biography, fiction, poetry, 
science or philosophy, read with method if you 
would get the best results. I am inclined to view 
history as the most fascinating of all reading, 
particularly ancient history, and I know of no 
more profitable way of adding to one’s culture 
and knowledge than by pursuing a chronological 
sequence of historical reading. 


Say you begin with Egypt and the East, reading 
Petrie’s “History of Egypt” and Maspero’s “Dawn 
of Civilization.” Passing to Greece, first supply 
yourself with a good classical dictionary——An- 
thon’s is excellent—then study Grote for history, 
Keightley for classical mythology, Mahaffy for 
social life in Greece and for old Greek life. Turn- 
ing to ancient Rome, get Duruy’s “History of the 
Roman People” and Gibbon for their decline. For 
modern history get Green’s “History of the Eng- 
lish People,’ Guyot for France, Bayard Taylor 
for Germany, Hunt for Italy, Fyffe for modern 
Europe, Prescott for Spain, Motley for the United 
Netherlands and the “Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic,” Schiller’s “History of the Thirty Years’ War” 
is excellent collateral reading when studying Ger- 
man history; Lecky’s ‘History of England” will 
give you the eighteenth century, while Mc- 
Carthy brings you down to a history of our own 
time. 

Looking at home, Bancroft will lead the stu- 
dent right in his search for American history. 
John Fiske best portrays the American Revolu- 
tion, while McMasters carries the story on to the 
Civil War. In geography and travels I dare not 
begin to enumerate. The field is too vast for me 
to attempt to cover by a cursory glance. If you 
are interested in Arctic voyages, read Nansen’s 
“Farthest North.” For early western exploration, 
get Lewis and Clarke’s Journal; for southwestern 
America there is no better authority than our own 
own Charles F. Lummis. If you are interested 
in Siberia, read George Kennan’s descriptive 
work on the exile system and tent life in Siberia. 
For Africa read Henry Stanley and Sir Richard 
Burton. For Australia, Trollope and Grant. 

In the field of philosophy you must turn to 
Herbert Spencer with his “First Principles” for 


opening light, and Huxley for “Man’s Place in | 


Nature.” This is no child’s play but the reading 














of such books is like the training of a gymnast. 
Continuing your training in the line of practical 
economy, there is Hallam’s “Constitutional His- 
tory of England,” while Von Holst does equally 
well for the United States. Henry George’s 
“Science of Political Economy” offers a fascinat- 
ing study. John Stuart Mill should be read for 
the principles of political ecenomy, and Adam 
Smith for the nature and causes of wealth, 
Henry George's “Progress and Poverty” is a reve- 
lation on the subject of labor and wages. Pro- 
fessor Ely should be read for the principles of 
taxation and Adam Smith again on the “Wealth 
of Nations.” 

In closing, I want to refer you, finally, to the 
best of all books—the Bible. Aside from the re- 
ligious inspiration to be gained from that source, 
it is an intellectual masterpiece, without which 
the world of literature would be as a barren waste. 
Think of its wealth of history, of narrative, of 
incident. Of Abraham the patriarch, of Isaac in 
the fields, of Rebekah at the well, of Jacob’s 
guile; of Esau, the hunted, deprived of his birth- 
right; of the flocks of sheep; of the camels in 
procession; of the graphic story of the Red Sea; 
of the kings who fought; of the song of Solomon; 
of Ruth and Boaz; of the lamentations of Jere- 
miah; of Job and his comforters; of David and 
Jonathan; of Saul and Absalom. 

Are they not chronicled with fidelity and in 
purest English in the Old ‘Testament? As for 
the New Testament, from the birth of Christ to 
His crucifixion and resurrection the tale is with- 
out a parallel in profane history and the figure 
of Paul the most convincing in all secular or 
sacred records. The more you study the Bible— 
leaving aside all theology—the better your style, 
the purer your form of expression. It is a liberal 
education to know the Bible well and I pity the 
agnostic who thinks he is too “advanced” to ac- 
cept that great work as his guide, counsellor and 
friend. He is like the crew Dr. Mathews tells 
about in his splendid work, “Getting On in the 
World,” who tried to save themselves upon a 
raft scarcely large enough to carry half of them. 


What the Printers Saved 

When William Alden Smith, United States sen- 
ator from Michigan, was visiting in Los Angeles 
last month he told many witty stories, but the 
following one, which I have clipped from the New 
York Telegraph, he forbore to regale us with. 
Since Senator Smith is the owner of the Grand 
Rapids Press, and an occasional contributor to 
its editorial columns, I am justified in addressing 
him as a member of the craft. Brother Smith, 
then, according to the Telegraph, while resting 
from his congressional labors, but otherwise busv 
in his Grand Rapids home, hurriedly wrote an 
editorial, sending it to the office via the printers’ 
devil route. Later, he called up his managing 
editor. “I wrote that editorial in an awful hurry,” 
he said. “Go over it very carefully. If necessary, 
make such changes as suggest themselves to you. 
Cut it down if you thnk it is too long. Leave it 
out altogether if you think that is advisable. But 
whatever you do, don’t leave out those three ex- 
clamation marks I have placed after the conclud- 
ing sentence of the first paragraph. Don't leave 
out as much as one of them. Throw away the 
whole editorial if you wish, but those exclamation 
marks must go, mind you, if all the rest of the 
editorial goes on the floor,’ And they did. 





ee 
Was it Breach of Faith? 


In newspaper circles there has been consider- 
able gossip this week as to the possible fate that 
will overtake the Times for its signal beat in the 
publication of what assumed to be the findings of 
the grand jury in the recent Broadway and First 
street explosion. Its competitors have taken 
pains to insist that the report as published really 
never was filed, anyway, that it is in no sense of- 
ficial. Non-interested persons, however, profess 
to be convinced that the Times was on solid 
ground when it made public the alleged official 
document, and that in spite of denials to the con- 
trary, the full report labeled official will differ in 
no material aspect from the one already published. 
But what about breach of faith with Judge Bord- 
well? 


Col. Roosevelt to Address Legislature 


From a former well-known newspaper man of 
this city, who has been living in New York for 
nearly five years, I learn that Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, whom he visits California in March, 
will probably deliver an address before the leg- 
islature, which will be in session at the time. My 
correspondent assures me that the colonel has 
promised Governor Johnson that he will stop in 
Sacramento on his way east, after he has visited 
Los Angeles, and the governor will introduce 
him to the members of the two houses. 





Banker Hellman to Cease His Activities 

When I printed, a few weeks ago, the story 
of the projected retirement from active banking 
service of I. W. Hellman, it was not generally 
credited. This week, however, the Examiner, un- 
der a scare head, confirmed my facts, and Mr. 
Hellman himself, when he was asked a few days 
ago, remarked that he was out of the hurly- 
burly, at least. The well-known banker is look- 
ing remarkably well, and gives it as his confirmed 
opinion that Los Angeles is certain, at no far 
day in the future, to be the largest city on the 
Pacific coast, and one of the largest in the United 
States. Incidentally, one of the Hellman Los 
Angeles banks, the Southern Trust Company, has 
recently increased its annual dividend to eight 
per cent, and to Vice President H. F. Stewart and 
to Cashier Phil Kitchin a large share of the credit 
is due for the prosperity of the institution. 
Such is the freely expressed opinion of President 
Hellman, in which all the friends of the two young 
bankers concur, 


Good Work by Stock Exchange 

Progressives won a notable victory on the Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange this week when the 
present governing board was sustained by a large 
majority in the annual election held Tuesday. The 
contest between two factions hinged upon the 
Cleveland Oil scandal, insinuations having been 
made that a certain exchange following was pre- 
vailed upon to wink at the rigging up and down 
of price quotations. I have taken pains to in- 
vestigate current stories along this line and am 
convinced that nothing was done in contraven- 
tion of ethics or law deserving of more than mild 
censure. However, the exchange, by endorsing 
the action of the element that is trying to bring 
to light all the facts in the matter, pursued a 
commendable course. The annual exchange state- 
ment, by the way, shows the organization to 
have more than $18,000 cash in its treasury, with 
an equity in certain of its seats worth at least 


$20,000 more. 


. Washington Boulevard Almost Completed 

Washington boulevard will be completed in the 
next four weeks, after having been an expecta- 
tion for more than two years. The drive will be 
one of the show speedways of the southwest sec- 
tion, and that it will give an impetus to suburban 
real estate out toward the setting sun is certain. 
The boulevard is a straight road for almost its 
entire distance of more than a dozen miles, It is 
nearly macadam in its base, and has been said by 
experts to be by far the best bit of road building 
under the new boulevard system. The coming 
summer should usher in an era of substantial 
activity out in that direction, and already prices 
have begun to stiffen. So far as known, there 
is as yet no definite information here in regard to 
the proposed L. A. P. tunnel system in the west 
end. With that improvement assured, as it will 
be as soon as eastern bond conditions are favor- 
able, I look for a brisk demand for realty and 
much home building out that way. 


Mild Graft and Patronage 

When the legislature a few years ago sub- 
mitted for ratification the constitutional amend- 
ment fixing the salary of its members at a thou- 
sand dollars for the session, it was generally sup- 
posed that the allowance covered everything. It 
appears, however, that the mileage for traveling 
expenses is an item still conceded to the law- 
makers. In the case of members from Los An- 
geles this means close to a hundred dollars, or 
at the rate of ten cents a mile in each direction. 
But the trip may be made, every expense included, 
for three-fourths of that sum, leaving twenty-five 
per cent graft to each member from this district. 
My Sacramento correspondent calls attention to 
the fact that the new United States senator from 
California will have considerable patronage to dis- 
tribute down here. A successor to Leo V. Young- 
worth as United States marshal is among the 
good things, the pay being $4,000 a year. In 
addition, there is the Los Angeles postmastership, 
which, usually conceded to the congressman from 
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the district, has been dictated by Senator Flint, 
because of his residence in this city. Possibly 
Congressman-elect W. D. Stephens will have the 
naming of the successor to Mr. Harrison, in which 
event, as the two are warm friends, the latter 
may be reappointed. It would be an admirable 
appointment. The customs as well as the in- 
ternal reventte collectorships, and the United 
States district attorney complete the list of places 
in this immediate vicinity, with a customs collec- 
torship also to be filled in San Diego. 


Jail Here Preferred to Freedom East 

Recent dispatches from St. Louis related in 
detail the story of the arrest there of a former 
steward of the California Hospital of this city. 
The facts in connection, however, were not all 
printed, for it appears that the young offender 
really was not so criminally derelict as he wanted 
the St. Louis police to believe. It seems that 
while he did abscond with a small sum of money, 
he was so anxious to return to Southern Cali- 
fornia that he did not care how he was escorted 
back. Letters to his friends here. stated that he 
was penniless, and as it was midwinter, he had 
concluded that a jail sentence in Los Angeies was 
preferable to freedom in St. Louis. I understand 
that he is not to be brought here for trial. 


Good Prospect for New 8. P. Depot 

With the passage by, the United States senate 
of a bill appropriating three-quarters of‘a million 
dollars toward reimbursing the Southern Pacific 
for keeping the Colorado river within its channel 
a few years ago, the promise of the late E. H. 
Harriman that the funds, when.available, would 
be devoted to depot purposes in Los Angeles, is 
in a fair way of fulfillment. The belief is general 
among those in position to know that the present 
controlling management of the railway property 
will see to it that the pledge made to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce by the late Mr, Harriman will 
be faithfully observed. ‘There is little doubt that 
the appropriation will be ratified by congress be- 
fore final adjournment, March 4. 


Off Go Their Heads 

L. E. Aubury, state mineralogist, is to give 
way to a Johnsonian Republican, as I stated sev- 
eral weeks ago was likely. His billet was offered 
to Prof. W. C. Mendenhall, of the geological 
survey, in Washington, who, however, could not 
see his way clear to its acceptance. The position 
pays $300 a month, and is largely a sinecure. Au- 
bury hails from Los Angeles, and has held office 
for eight years. The dismissal of Col. Arthur 
W. Bradbury from the post of assistant adjutant 
general was hardly expected. He has proved a 
competent official, Doubtless he and Mrs. Brad- 
bury will return to Los Angeles to live, after 
seven years of absence in Sacramento. I am curi- 
ous to know whether or not Brigadier General 
Wankowski is to be reappointed, although why 
he should be seeking the honor, his friends are at 
a loss to understand. He is eligible to retirement 
and would have stood aside, but for the fact that 
Congressman-elect Stephens was anxious to have 
Wankowski remain in the military service of the 
state. 


Pilgrims From Puget Sound Coming 

There will arrive in Los Angeles, February 2, 
a trainload of citizens from the Puget Sound re- 
gion, to remain here for nearly a week. ‘The 
Chamber of Commerce of Seattle is sponsor for 
the outing, and there will be several hundred in 
the party, including visitors from Victoria and 
Vancouver. As usual in similar advents, the local 
Chamber of Commerce will act as host. These 
fraternal visits between communities are coming 
to be regarded as regular annual affairs, and as 
they tend to promote good feeling and more ma- 
terial business conditions, they deserve every en- 
couragement. Later in the year, Los Angeles is 
to return the compliment and invade the north- 
west. That the newly elected president, James 
Slauson will prove a capital host every Sunsetter 
who has sat under him for the last year is easily 
convinced. 


Griffith’s Property Tied Up 

Griffith J. Griffith, who is really trying to do 
what good he can along the line of actual prison 
reform, complains that his efforts in that direc- 
tion are hampered, in that the funds he would de- 
vote to the purpose are not obtainable. Several 
years ago Griffith was sued by certain lawyers, 
who entered a claim for a large amount against 
him, for alleged services rendered. Griffith has 


, msisted that he did nct owe the sum sought, and 


has resisted all attempts to collect it. The dispute 
has tied up his property so that he cannot carry 
out his philanthropic plans. He has declined all 
offers to compromise. Griffith’s property hold- 
ings are valuable. He owns large acreage in the 





direction of Los Feliz ranch, and Griffith Park, 
which he donated to the city ten years ago, must 
be worth in actual value at this time, at least a 
million dollars. There are about 5,000 acres in 
the tract, which, when it was given to the mu- 
nicipality, could not have been sold for fifty dol- 
lars an acre. The land would be cheap now at 
ten times that figure. 
Setback for State University Proposers 

With no desire to dampen the ardor of those 
who are agitating for a new Southern California 
state university, | learn that the proposal is not 
taken seriously by the state officials and legis- 
lators now in Sacramento. Private advices from 
the state capital advise me that in no case will 
the matter be given public consideration at this 
sessoin. llowever, the subject is worthy of wide 
agitation and | shaJl have more to say concerning 
the merits of the projects at a later date. 


Latest in Railroad Gossip 

President B. F. Yoakum of the Irisco System 
has come and gone, and, as usual, following his 
annual visit to Southern California, bobs up the 
story that his road is to be extended to Los An- 
geles. Of course, one of these days Mr. Yoakum’s 
wishes in this particular are likely to be realized, 
but well-informed railroad men tell me that in all 
likelihood the next transcontinental line to be 
built to Los Angeles will be the El Paso & South- 
western, an independent feeder at present, now 
owned by Phelps, Dodge & Co., the Boston cop- 
per people. Jt was this firm that constructed the 
road, a few years ago, from EI Paso, west to Ben- 
son, Ariz., in order to effect a reduction of rates 
to and from their extensive mineral holdings in 
Arizona and Mexico. Probably by the time this 
road enters Los Angeles and San Diego, in about 
1915, the Western Pacific also will be here with 
both of the systems under the control of James 
J. Hill. 


Late Senator Was in Clark Road 

Stephen B. Elkins, the deceased United States 
senator from West Virginia, was one of the im- 
portant owners in the San Pedro, Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake Railroad. He was induced to invest in 
the enterprise several years ago, when R. C. 
Kerens of Missouri put his money into what was 
then the Terminal Railway. Senator Elkins never 
hesitated to lend a helping hand in Washington 
to Los Angeles, when his services were needed 
in that direction. Incidentally, the pool that has 
been holding the stock of the Clark railway, since 
it became a through line, will expire in about two 
years, when the allotment of shares will enrich 
several residents of Los Angeles who thus far 
have been unable to realize upon their property. 


Proposed Bill to Curb Slick Promoters 

Due to the recent stock gambling disclosures, 
which show how easy it is for the promoter to 
wax fat at the expense of the public, usually with- 
out risk to himself, several members of the Los 
Angeles delegation in Sacramento have been 
asked to assist in the passsing of a law regulat- 
ing, at least to a degree, the floating of similar 
enterprises. It has been suggested that when the 
proposed new public service commission is estab- 
lished, provision shall be made for examining all 
companies that apply for a state charter, to the 
end that all financial data pertaining to the new 
concern may be given official investigation. Only 
in case of a favorable showing will they be per- 
mitted to do business, or if allowed to do so, that 
the public be informed as to the exact condition 
of affairs. The Los Angeles Stock Exchange has 
this proposed bill in charge and it is likely that 
Senator Gates will be asked to introduce it at this 
session, 
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There is not a trace of sentimental- 
ism in B. L. Putnam Weale’s consider- 
ation of “The Conflict of Color.” There 
is no doubt in his mind as to the vast 
superiority of the Aryan race and the 
inevitability of some sort of a struggle 
as things now stand for the world su- 
premacy, in which it is the duty of the 
white man to conquer his darker broth- 
ers of nonaryan extraction, or, more 
properly speaking, to direct the ex- 
pansion of these races within their own 
legitimate natural boundaries. Density 
of population of a race will mark these 
boundaries in the future rather than 
natural phenomena as in the past. 

These peoples he divides into three 
groups and considers in as many di- 
versions of the subject, under the titles 
“The Yellow World,” “The Brown 
World” and “The Black World.” To 
the first, as the most nearly imminent 
problem and most subtle by reason of 
England’s peculiar foreign policy with 
reference to the Japanee government he 
has devoted the major portion of his 
book. He admits of no compromise 
through intermarriage. It is more than 
repugnant to his senses—it is criminal 
and impossible for natural reasons. 
Especially with regard to the black 
man he says, “Those who advocate 
cross-breeding as a sensible method of 
solving racial antagonism undoubtedly 
talk of things about which they are not 
qualified to speak.” 


Having traced the rise and claims to 
supremacy of the European powers in 
succession as told in the story of the 
rising political stars of Portugal, Spain, 
France and lastly by England, which in 
widening her field of action to the high 
seas placed herself in the position of in- 
disputable director of the world’s poli- 
cies; and having pointed out the effect 
of the American revolution on the ra- 
cial relations of the nations, he brings 
the situation of the opposing forces 
back to the position of the battle of 
Marathon — Europe again arrayed 
against Asia. In speaking of the yel- 
low race, he comments in this wise: 

The vigorous white man even in death possess— 
es a certain majesty of form—a certain resolu- 
tion—which is totally lacking in the riee-fed 
Asiatic. When he leaves this world, the latter 
seems to shrink to a very small measure—to 
be weaker than the white man, even when the 
frame is nothing but a shell from which the 
spirit has fled. Is not this in itself a lasting 
commentary on the history of the conflict be— 
tween Europe a nd Asia? 


It is in the directing genius of Japan, 
which is effecting or seeking to effect 
an inter-Asiatic arrangement in which 
the vest territory and great numbers of 
China will be used to bring recognition 
of her power and establish friendly re- 
lations between the Aryan race and the 
yellow, that he sees the greatest men- 
ace. This must be prevented by the 
diplomacy of England. He traces with 
much elaboration the events leading up 
to this state of affairs and the future 
course of Japan’s policies as regards 
the world. He is not so pessimistic as 
Professor Pearson, who sees the day 
not far distant, ‘when the European 
observer will look around to see the 
globe girdled with a continuous zone of 
the black and yellow races, no longer 
too weak for aggression or under tute- 
lage, but independent, or practically so, 
in government, monopolizing the trade 
of their own regions and circumscrib- 
ing the industry of the European,” but 
sees a probable solution in a “policy of 
conciliation and common sense _ in 
which the leading colonial power, Eng- 
land, must be the prime mover and 
China the deciding card. 


Basing his conclusions in the second 
subdivision, wherein the peoples of 
brown skin are included, on John 
Stuart Mills’ hypothesis that “The gov- 
ernment of a people by itself has a 
meaning and a reality—but such a 
thing as government of one people by 
another does not and cannot exist,” he 
points out the fact that in the proper 
sense of the word neither India nor 
Egypt has any real government, but 
only a system of provisiona] adminis- 
tration backed up by alien bayonets 





and by a traditional fear. He points 
out also weaknesses and dangers in the 
present English policies in these de- 
pendencies. “That no attempt should 
have been made until recently to im- 
prove the general lot of the people— 
that is, to educate them, to uplift them, 
to make them something better than 


mere helots, toiling under the heel of | 


the usurer as they have toiled for end- 
less centuries, is nothing short of a 
disgrace.” Since it is not by strength 
that the white man must prevail this 
is endangering the world peace. He 
concludes somewhat in this wise: 


The next few years should, therefore, afford a 
valuable breathing space, during which political 
England will have to make up its mind whether 
it is worth while attempting to retain India as 
an integral portion of the British empire, on 
much the same terms as Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa; or whether the high- 
est political ideal which ean be found for India, 
because it is an Asiatic country and not 4 
white man’s country, is 1 somewhat modified fief 
of the British crown, to secure which, in case 
of necessity, medieval precedents fully followed. 
“ Surely it is permissible to hope that the 
latter 
two, since the spirit of compromise is already 
in the air, and the via media can gradually be 
found. 


In Africa will the main struggle with 
the black man be fought out; in North 


America the whites will always have a | 
large numerical superiority, hence do- | 


minion. Europe it concerns least, save 
in the general result, and it is .the 
rapid increase in the negro that makes 
him most dangerous. Mr. Weale says: 
The negro must be conquered to improve, and 
the only man who can really conquer and improve 
him in his African home seems to be the Arab. 
F The need for establishing an Asiatic bal— 
ance of power which shall exist independent of 
Europe, a need already so strongly urged in 
these pages, becomes more pressing when one 
realizes how much in all Africa will depend on 
this, and how intimately the negro and the cross— 
breed will be affected in a few decades by the 
march of events across the Suez cuttings. 


Having thus particularized, he makes 
a resume which he designates “Gen- 
eral Conclusions.” To follow briefly and 
clearly Mr. Weale’s deductions is 
well-nigh impossible as he has elab- 
orated a most intricate and learned net- 
work of facts and equations, 
nevertheless, under his guidance lead 
easily to the conclusions he draws, 
whether one agrees with him in all 
points or not. In ample footnotes and 
from various sources he has built his 
structure in strength and beauty. His 
is a new and advanced view of the 
coming conflict that is perhaps better 
in its cool-headed compromise than a 
more radical ethical solution. (‘“The 
Conflict of Color.” By B. L, Putnam 
Weale. The Macmillan Co.) 


“Doings of the Dollivers” 


'Tis said (and who would contra- 
dict it) that after little girls are tucked 
away in their snug white beds and 
cross the borders of Sleepyland that 
dolls, and the play-world of the nurs- 
ery, begin their day. If you do not 
believe this, read what Grace Mac- 
yowan Cooke has to say concerning 
“The Doings of the Dollivers’—and 
if you still are skeptical you will wish 
you could believe it, for she takes you 
the most charming trip into doll-land 
imaginable. There are eight of the 
Dolliver family: Mr. Dolliver, with the 
pencil tied to his arm because he is 
lame, poor man; Mrs, Dolliver, with 
the baby sewed into her arm; Dolly 
Dolliver, the eldest daughter; Tommy 
Dolliver, who was born a sailor boy 
with his clothes sewed on; Dinah, the 
black cook, who always served the 
same china repast that never dimin- 
ished, and the Dolliver twins, whom lit- 
tle Ethel bought for five cents and 
named Which and T’other because they 
looked so much alike; besides the Jap- 
anese prince, the elegant paper doll, the 
bisque man, the knitted man and his 
wife and many other delightful com- 
panions. 
the Dollivers, 


have marvelous adven- 


tures with toy balloons, aeroplanes, au- : 


tomobiles and the like modern conven- 
jences and equipments of modern toy- 


alternative is the more unlikely of the | 





which 





Down-to-date dolls, such as , 




















































































































---At Barker Bros. may be found at all times a splendid representa- 
tion of high quality Colonial and other period reproductions in beau- 


tiful furniture for living room use. 


selected from our line of nearly one hundred styles. 


The desk shown above is one 
It is a value at 


$80 not likely to be equaled in any other store carrying furniture of 


similar grade. 


The fairness of our prices will impress any lover of 


fine furnishings with our supremacy in this direction. 
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The Representative Furniture House of Western America 
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a “homey” atmosphere—for is not 
Grace MacGowan Cooke really a Cali- 
fornian? Further, it is dedicated ‘to 


, every child who has a doll and loves 


it,’ and the little folk will surely en- 
joy these merry exciting adventurings 
over the broad realm of Nurseryland. 
Certainly, the grown-ups will appre- 
ciate the comical troubles of Mrs. Dol- 
liver, with the baby sewed into her arm, 
especially in her trying experiences at 
house cleaning, and there is not much 
doubt that the wee women will listen 
eagerly to the pretty fancies. “The Do- 
ings of the Dollivers.” By Grace Mac- 
Gowan Cooke. Sturgis & Walton Ca.) 


Tale of the Kankakee Swamp 

“Skid Puffer’ is a thorough-going 
American story in its faithful pictures 
of the Kankakee swamp, Indianapolis, 
and the far western desert, and its 
characters, although a trifle overdrawn, 
are good types of the several kinds. 
The Puffer tribe had lived from the 
early pioneer days on Sand Ridge. Abe 
Puffer was the sage of Pufferland, and 
his quaint expressions and dry humor, 
although in the Hoosier vernacular, are 
suggestive of Mr. Micawber. The dia- 
lect used is a cross between Hoosier 
and Sucker, and is something wonder- 
ful in that line. Skid Puffer, the 
“swamp angel,” is a tame flower gone 
wild. There is a complicated mystery 
surrounding Skid and his parentage, in 
the clearing up of which he is removed 
to Indianapolis from the dismal swamp, 
where he is educated. The scene then 
shifts to the desert of Arizona, where 
he has gone in search of the one who 
caused all his trouble. The book is di- 
vided into three parts: First, in the 
swamp, trailing around with the hunt- 
ers and telling reminiscences. This 
section bubbles with humor. The sec- 


land. The book is introduced by a note | ond part is laid in Indianapolis, where 


from Carmel-by-the-Sea, which gives it ! 


Skid becomes civilized, and where two 





Hotel 
Alexandria 


Afternoon Tea, from four until six 
o'clock (50 cents), in the Grand 
Salon, is one of the Attractive 


Features of Social Life in Los An- 


geles. 


Mission Indian Grill is a delightful 
and unique resort for after-theater 


parties. 


Fine Orchestra Music 


FOR RENT. 


Well Ughted and quiet Studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB Building. Es- 
pecially attractive summer quarters 
for Musicians and Artists. For terms, 
etc., apply to the Manager, 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


fine specimens of American girls, his 
cousins, assist in polishing him, and 
then fall in love with him. ‘The third 
part, on the desert, is altogether differ- 
ent from the remainder of the story, 
and it is here that the adventures oc- 
cur. (“Skid Puffer.” By Col. Francis 
French. Henry Holt & Co.) 
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By Blanche Rogers Lott 


An unusually large audience listened 
with delight to the playing of Jaroslav 
Kocian, Thursday evening. This young 
Bohemian violinist has been much her- 
alded, and many claims have been 
made for his ability as a player; most 
of these were amply justified by his 
splendid performance of a varied and 
taxing program. Kocian’s manner is 
delightfully unaffected, and his playing 
is marked by conscientiousness and 
sincerity; his tone, while not large, is 
steady yet vibrant, his bowing fine 
and graceful... He has the power to pro- 
duce the most exquisite nuances, is re- 
fined to a degree, and at the same time 
not lacking in contrast. There is a 
certain suavity and grace, a plastic 
modeling in his playing that is, espe- 
cially in numbers such as the Cui Cava- 
tina, entrancing. It is in the smaller 
things, however, that Kocian excels. 
He lacks the marvelous brilliancy of 
Sarasate, and the compelling power 
and intellectuality of Kreisler. In the 
D'Ambrosio Concerto, and especially 
in the Bach Cioconna, one felt that Ko- 
cian, clever as he is, has his limita- 
tions. But in his own charming Hu- 
moresk, in the Cui Cavatina, the Saint- 
Saens Romance and the Chopin Noc- 
turne, he was at his best, and rarely 
has such refined playing been heard 
in our concert halls. Technically, Ko- 
cian is, as a matter of course, well 
equipped, and his performance of the 
Faganini numbers was marked by clar- 
ity and aceuracy if not by excessive 
brilliancy. Kocian is fortunate in his 
accompanist; Mr. Maurice Hisner is a 
very able musician, accompanies with 
judgment, has a fine sense of rhythm 
and proportion, and knows how to 
make his accompaniments interesting, 
yet unobtrusive. His solo playing is 
also far above the average. His ren- 
dition of the Bach-Saint-Saens Bouree 
was a perfect performance, technic- 
ally and musically correct, and in good 
classic form. The Chopin Nocturne, by 
contrast, was played romantically, but 
thoroughly musicianly, and without af- 
fectation. The more brilliant Mac- 
Dowell number was also effective. Mr. 
Eisner responded to a hearty and sin- 
cere encore, with Liszt’s setting of 
Schumann’s “Widmung.”’ All in all, 
this was one of the most delightful con- 
certs of the season. AVES en Aes 


The chief event of the joint recital 
given by Kocian and Friml, Tuesday 
evening, was a superb rendition of the 
Sonata in C minor by Grieg. The en- 
semble with its difficult and intricate 
rhythms, was perfect. One could not 
help wishing for more breadth in tone 
and tempo, at times, but nothing else 
was lacking. The custom of perform- 
ing all chamber music with the notes 
causes the absence of the score to be 
noticeable. The meeting of these one- 
time fellow students has been a pleas- 
ure to themselves and their friends. 


It looks as if Josef Hofmann is to be 
the only pianist here this season. So 
far so good, but why not the great Bu- 
soni. Our esteemed musicians, Mr, W. 
F. Gates, in his local letter to an east- 
ern musical paper did not improve the 
situation by his assertion, “Los An- 
geles dearly loves a singer, but woe ta 
the pianist.’ Gogorza, to whom Mr. 
Gates gives great credit for the large 
audience at the Second Symphony con- 
cert, did not draw a large audience at 
his recital, deserving as he was of it. 
The truly great and famous pianists 
are always welcomed in Los Angeles by 
large audiences, though the west is a 
long time finding out who are the truly 
great artists. Patient and diligent 
work of the press will assist in cor- 
recting this condition. 


Mr. Arthur Alexander, a recent ar- 
rival in Los Angeles, will prove a de- 
cided acquisition. Aside from his abil- 
ity as an organist (he is occupying Mr. 
Sessions’ former position at Christ 
Episcopal church), he is a tenor singer 
of fine voice and excellent schooling. 
Mr. Alexander is decidedly clever in 





playing his own accompaniments and 
all will have an opportunity of hearing 
him in recital early in February. 
Dominant Club, the representative 
professional women’s club, is enter- 
taining at luncheon today Mme, Ger- 
ville-Reache, the famous French con- 
tralto, and Mr. and Mrs. 
MacBurney of Chicago. 


Mme. Gerville-Reache, of whom 
Philip Hale said last spring, “A singer 


richly endowed by nature with a voice | 





MME, GERVILLE-~REACHE 





of wondrous beauty, full of color, an 
organ for all emotions,” will give the 
following excellent prugram Tuesday 
evening at Simpson Auditorium: 

Les Stances (Sapho) (Gouned); ‘Mon coeur 
s’ouvre a ta voix’’ (Sumuson et Dulila) (Saint— 
Srens); Ich Grolle Nieht (Schumann); Der Wrl 
konig (Schubert); ‘‘Addio”’ (larelli), (Dedicat— 
ed to Mme. Gerville-Reache); Aria de la Cieca 
(La Gioconda) (Ponchielli); ‘Stride la Vampa’’ 
‘Il Trovatore) (Verdi); Hindu Slumber Song 
(Harriet Ware); ‘‘Love’s Trinity’’ (Reginald de 
Koven); Sir de Lia (L’Enfant Prodigue) (De- 
bussy); L’Anneau d’argent (Chaminade); Chan- 
son Slave (Chaminade); Plaisirs d'amour (1741- 
1816) ‘Martini); D’une Prison (Reynaldo Hahn). 


One of Mme. Gerville-Reache’s first 
triumphs in America was the con- 
tralto role in “Samson and Delilah,” so 
the great aria from that opera is espe- 
cially welcome. 


Engelbert Humperdinck, whose new 
opera, “Die Konigskinder,” was such a 
success in New York the other night, 
was asked recently by an interviewer 
for the New York Tribune what sort 
of themes he preferred to work upon. 
“Nice themes,’ came the reply. “I am 
interested in nearly everything, oi 
course, but the most usual things about 
life that are at the same time the least 
obvious—do you know my meaning? 


Such things I like to write music for. | 
I have been most, successful with my ~ 


Thomas N. } 


| can be simple with children. 





| ica on her last tour, Frederick 
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writings about children, because one 
Sin is not 
my motif. Jt has been the motif. of 
many operas, perhaps most operas, the 


Italian particularly. I take pleasure in 


| hearing them all, but do not like to in- 


volve myself for months at a time in 


| the composition of music that is a run- 
| ning accompaniment to murder, 
| falseness of men and women and to 
| evil of all kinds.” 


the 


Riverside Choral Society has in 
preparation Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, te 
be given in the near future. 

Noxt Ellis Club concert wil be given 
Tuesday evening, January 24. Mr, Ar- 
thur Alexander will be one of the so- 


| loists. 


Mme. Tetrazzini in her concerts week 
after next will have assistance of the 
two artists who were here witn Nord- 
Hast- 
and Andre Benoit, 


ings, baritone, 


pianist. 


Mr. Arnold Krauss will present a 
violin pupil to the public next Friday 
evening at the Gamut Club Auditorium 
in the person of Miss Mary Goodrich 
Read. Miss Read promised well at a 
recital of Mr. Krauss’ pupils two years 
ago and her program points to hard 
work. It is: ; 

Concerto A major (Mozart), Concerto D minor 
(Wieniawski), Gartenmelouie (Schumann), Can- 


zouetta (d’Ambrosio), Mazurka (Zarzycki), In 
troduction and Rondo Capriccioso (Saint-Saens). 


Max Bruch has completed a new vio- 
lin concerto which is soon to he heard 
in Berlin. \ 


Kubelik has purchased the famous 
Emperor Stradivarius from the Had- 
dock family of Leeds. According to 
Musical America this valuable instru- 
ment has not been used for more than 
a century. 


Dr. Marage, a Frencnman, has in- 
vented a system of voice photography, 
and he thinks it will be of value to 
singers and actors, writes a Paris cor- 
respondent of an eastern exchange. The 
sounds strike a small disk of india 
rubber, the vibrations of which are 
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A strictly enforced, conversaticnal m etked by which 
French, German cr Spanish i: mace of practical value. 
Private lessons. Day and Evening classes, Tel. Ex.82 


Modern Languages 


-ninutely reproduecd on a small mirror. 
A ray of light is tnrown on tne mirror, 
which reflects the vibrations at various 
angies. A sensilive film unwound by 
clockwork receives the impression of 
these reflections. The picture, accord- 
ing to tae inventor, will indicate wheth- 
er the singer’s voice be true and 
whether his tempo and method of 
breathing be right. A true note is 
shown by a series of parallel and equal 
bands, while a wrong note produces a 
rough, irregular inipression. 

First American performance of Bu- 
soni’s gigantic work for piano, chorus 
and orchestra was given in Chisago a 
fortnight ago by the Thomas Orchestra, 
under Frederick Stock, and the com- 
poser himself at the piano. Chicago 
hears this composition before either 
Paris, Dresden, Leipsic, Munich or St. 
Petersburg has heard it. Its premiere 
performance was given at an English 
festival under the composer’s directing 
and Mark Hambourg at the piano. 
Busoni has recently composed a so- 
natina for piano which is extremely 
modern in style and a contrapuntal 
fantasie twenty-five pages in length. 


5 





Members of the Vernon city council 
are preparing to call a bond election to 
vote funds in the sum of $100,000 to de- 
fray the cost of projected street im- 
provements. The bonds will bear in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
hum, 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 
EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 
Engene ©. Prank—Blanchard Gallery. 


Continuing the resume of Gelett 
Burgess’ excellent article on “The Wild 
Men of Paris,” which appeared recent- 
ly in the “Architectural Record,” a part 
of which was published in these col- 
umns last week, I quote extracts con- 
cerning the theories of Matisse and 
the lengths to which they lead his fol- 
lowers. ‘Maitre Matisse, if I under- 
stand him,” . writes Mr. Burgess, 
“stands primarily for the solid exist- 
ence of things. He paints weights, 
volume, roundness, color and all the 
intrinsic physical attributes of the 
thing itself. Painting so in a 
burst of emotion he comes to the end 
of his enthusiasm before he has at- 
tained beauty. You point out the fact 
to him that his painted woman has but 
three fingers. ‘That is true,’ he says, 
‘put I couldn’t put in the other two 
without throwing the whole out of 
drawing.’ ” 

* ae * 

Mr. Burgess takes Matisse rather se- 
riously, no doubt because Matisse 
seems to take himself seriously. He 
also states that Matisse is grieved to 
see his many followers “go whooping 
off in vagrant paths to right and left.” 








aes 
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seven of which I visited. Braque, the 
originator of architectural nudes with 
square feet, and right-angled shoul- 
ders, is a typical athlete, strong, hand- 
some, simple and modest. Look at the 
monster upon his easel, a female with 
balloon-shaped stomach, weird, dia- 
bolical, lewd. Next we visit 
Derain, considered the most intelligent 
of the Fauvres. Look at his biggest 
picture first and have your breath taken 
away. 
two years. 
days. It is a group of squirmy bath- 
ers, green, flaming pink, all modeled 
out of dough. The background is 
smoky and vague, while in the fore- 
ground sprawls a burly negro, eight 
feet long. All about are canvases of 
cylindrical cats, misshapen still life 
studies, disjointed women and armless 
men, etc. 
* * * 
“Now for Picasso, of whom one hears 
so much. He actually sells his work. 
His canvases fairly reek with 
the insolence of youth; they outrage 
nature, tradition, decency. Monstrous 
women like unto totem poles, hacked 
out of pure color, contorted men, mu- 
tilated children are among his milder 
crimes. Is he mad, or the rarest of 
blacquers? Czobel hasn’t yet 
succeeded in getting himself talked 
about, but he did his worst to achieve 


He has been working on it for ||: 
Anyone could do it in two ||; 
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which are arriving by every express, give promise of 
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among early seekers for the new spring styles than 
have suit fashions in many a season past. 

Every day their number is augmented, their variety 
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to express with a certain “style” of 
line and volume, with pure color, rather 
than by tones; by contrasts rather than 
by modulations; by simple lines rather 
than by complex forms.’ ” 
. * a 

What does this all mean? As it now 

appears to us, it is a revolt against ac- 











“NEAR ST. AMAND, BELGIUM,” FROM AN OIL BY EUGENE C. FRANK 





“Matisse may say: ‘To my mind the 
equilateral triangle is a symbol and a 
manifestation of the absolute. If one 
could get that absolute quality into a 
painting it would be a work of art.’ 
Whereat Picasso runs to his studio and 
contrives a huge nude woman, com- 
posed of triangles, and presents it'in a 
triumph. Matisse chats of the ‘har- 
mony of volume’ and ‘architectural 
values’ and wild Braque climbs to his 
attic and builds an architectural mon- 
ster which he names Woman, with 
balanced masses and parts, with open- 
ings, columnar legs, and cornices. Ma- 
tisse praises the direct appeal to in- 
stinct of African wood images and 
sober Derian moulds a neolithic man 
into a solid cube, creates a woman of 
spheres, stretches a cat out into a 
eylinder and paints it red and yellow. 
* * * 

“Matisse’s tortured art is indeed mild 

in comparison to these other Fauvres, 


infamy at the Salon des Independents, 
In his studio I saw a revolting picture 
of a woman. She is naked and un- 
washed. Others of her ilk are about 
her. They are aged 89 and have pur- 
ple complexions, enlivened with mus- 
tard colored spots and yolk yellow 
throats; they have orange and blue 
arms. At times they wear bright green 


skirts. . . Friesz is a man who, if 
he would, could paint. He explains 
the ‘school to us. Listen! ‘It is a neo- 
classic movement tending toward the 
architectural style of Egyptian art, or 
parallelling it, rather, in development. 
The modern French impressionism is 
decadent. In its reaction against the 
frigidity and insipid arrangement of 
the renaissance it has gone itself to 
an extreme as bad and contents itself 
with fugitive impressions and. prema- 
ture expressions. This new movement 
is an attempt to return to simplicity 
but not to any primitive art. It seeks 





cepted standards, a crime against 
beauty and a falsifier of nature. What 
will its influence upon the future art 
be? Will it live? We trust not; time 
alone will tell, 
* 8 

Blanchard Gallery again is open for 
a brief period of two weeks, in which 
time Eugene C. Frank, the well-known 
landscape and genre painter, whose 
studio home is in Glendale, is showing 
thirty oils and about two dozen charm- 
ing watercolor studies. This exhibi- 
tion opened Wednesday evening with a 
reception which was largely attended 
and which proved to be a profitable 
evening for the genial host, as two of 
his fine canvases were purchased by 
a local art lover. Mr, Frank came to 
Los Angeles from Pennsylvania a few 
years ago, stopping here for a short 
visit before starting on a tour around 
the world. He became enamored of 
the beauties of the southland and their 





paintable qualities, and has since built 
for himself a unique and costly studio 
home in the center of an orange grove 
at Glendale. Many of the canvases 
shown at this time have been seen at 
local exhibitions before and have al- 
ready received favorable consideration 
in these columns. However, a goodly 
number of new and interesting sub- 
jects are to be seen in the collection 
and of these I will speak briefly. 
* * * 


“Near St. Amand, Belgium,” the 
piece de resistance of the exhibition, 
was shown for the first time at the 
Chautauqua Exhibition at Long Beach. 
It is well composed and full of good 
color. The same careful attention to 
detail which characterizes most of Mr. 
Frank’s work is here evident. The 
canvas reminds one strongly of the best 
work of the old Dutch masters, having 
much the same quality of light and air 
that is to be found in canvases by Hal- 
bema. “Near Daclian” is happy in its 
handling of greens, and “A Gray Day 
in Holland” is a strong bit of draw- 
ing. “Santa Barbara Mission’ is a 
realistic rendering of this historic pile, 
and “A Shady Nook, Verdugo Park,” is 
a typical California subject. ‘“Twi- 
light” is a rural German scene full of 
feeling, and “Holland Pastures” is not- 
able for its well-painted sky and trees. 
“An Old Autocrat” snows a huge « 
black oak, sheltering a thatched cottage, 
and “Night Fishing” brings to mind 
a familiar scene in the Adirondacks 
country. “A Wet Day,” one of Mr. 
Frank’s most charming canvases, is 
painted with more breadth and free- 
dom than is his wont. It promises much 
for the future work under a new influ- 
ence. “Abby St. Gregory,” ‘Village 
Brook,” “Holand Farm,” ‘Venice 
Court,” “Peasant Home” and “Canad- 
ian Aqueduct” are among the notable 
subjects from foreign points which en- 
hance the collection. The latter two 
bear the magic tag “sold.” Mr. Frank 
is happy in his sunset scenes and a 
number of excellent studies are shown. 
Two well-modelled portraits and a 
group of excellent watercolors com- 
plete this worthy showing. 

co. a] L 

Mr. William S. Robinson, the well- 
known New York landseape painter, 
arrived in Los Angeles last Saturday to 
pass the winter. Mr. Robinson was 
recently awarded the Carnegie prize 
at the National Academy of Design in 
New York for the best all-round can- 
vas outside of portrait work. He has 
medals from many noted exhibitions 
and has for seven years instructed at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. Although Mr. Robinson came 
here On account of ill health, he is en- 
thusiastic over the paintability of the 
west, and is looking for a temporary 
studio. 

- — * 

Edmund Osthaus, the noted animal 
painter, whose arrival in Los Angeles 
for the winter has attracted wide at- 
tention, has opened a studio at 31 
Walker Theater building. He will hold 
an exhibition later in the season. 
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By Ruth Burke 


Members of the younger set have 
been most delightfully feted this sea- 
son, the coterie of charming debutantes 
and the several brides-elect having 
been special guests at innumerable 
luncheons, teas and  dinner-dances. 
Among the most attractive of the sea- 
son’s affairs was the daintily appoint- 
ed luncheon given at the Hotel Darby, 
Monday, by Miss Virginia Walsh, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. 
Walsh of South Alvarado street, in 
honor of Miss Jane Rollins, Miss Mar- 
jorie Utley and Miss Juliet Borden. 
The five tables at which the guests 
were seated, were decorated in pink. 
May baskets filled with pink rosebuds 
and sweet peas and with fluffy bows 
of tulle ornamenting the handles, 
tormed the centerpieces. At each cover 
were corsage bouquets of the flowers, 
to which were attached the place cards 
bearing the hostess’ monogram. Miss 
Walsh was assisted by her mother, Mrs, 
Frank E. Walsh, Mrs. C. Q. Stanton 
and Mrs. H. F. Badger of Michigan. 
Besides the guests of honor, the other 
young women who enjoyed the occasion 
were Misses Katherine Stearns, Amy 
Marie Norton, Alice Cline, Sally Mc- 
Farland, Cora Ives, Annette Ives, Flo- 
rence Aitken of San Francisco, Mina 
Bernard of New Orleans, Marguerite 


Parr of Oakland, Lucille Clark, Fran- | 
ces Richards, Marguerite Hughes, An- | 


gelita Phillips, Agnes Hole, Margaret 
Gilbert, Florence Rowan, Louise Wells, 


Kathleen Spence, Marjorie Baker, Sally | 


Bonner, Katherine Barbour, Elizabeth 
Hebn, Evangeline Duque, Edythe Bry- 


ant, Madeline King, Edna Letts, Gladys | 


Letts, May Rhodes, Marie Bobrick, 
Blanche Davenport, Rae Belle Morlan, 
Lillian Van Dyke, Virginia Nourse, Ada 
Seeley, Elizabeth Brant, Pauline Voll- 
mer, Grace Burke, Ruth Cass, Kather- 
ine Banning, Emma Conroy, Mildred 
Burnett, Alberta Denis, 
and Helen Eames of Honolulu. 


At the home of Mrs. Harry Lombard, ! 


26 St. James Park, Tuesday, January 
10, Miss Josephine Case, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. Case of 2923 
South Hope street, was married to Mr. 
Winthrop Pier of Heber, Cal. About 
Sixty friends of the bride and groom 
were present and the service was read 
by Rev. C. W. Leffingwell of San Ra- 
fael. The house was prettily decorated 
for the wedding with cut flowers and 
greenery. In the living room, where the 
ceremony was performed, was a bower 
of pink enchantress carnations and 
ferns, banked with palms and potted 
plants. Scarlet poinsettias and holly 
were used in the den and in the dining 
room were arranged begonia, The bride 
wore a gown of white marquisette made 
over satin messaline trimmed with rare 
old lace. She carried a shower bouquet 
of lilies of the valley and orchids. The 
matron of honor was Mrs. Arthur H. 
Laack and the maids were Miss Alice 
Johnson and Miss Harriet Tate. Mr. 
Phillip Brooks of Imperial valley 
served as best man. The bride, who 
has lived in Los Angeles about five 
years is a graduate of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege of Knoxville, [ll., and finished her 
education at Stanford University, where 
she was a member of the Delta Gamma 
sorority. Mr. Pier, who is a brother of 
Mr. Arthur Stanwood Pier, the author, 
is a Harvard man. Mr. and Mrs. Pier 
left for an extended wedding trip 
through the north, and after March 1 
will be at home at Paringa Ranch, He- 
ber, Cal. 

What is sure to prove one of the 
most enjoyable of the recent affairs will 
be the brilliant entertainment which 
Mrs. Herbert Martin Bishop will give 
this afternoon at the Ebell Clubhouse 
in honor of Misses Jane Rollins, Kath- 
erine Banning and Katherine Stearns, 
a trio of charming debutantes. 


Interest this week centered in the 
announcement made by Dr. and Mrs. 
Jay H. Utley of Menlo avenue of the 
betrotha] of their daughter, Miss Sarah 
Hathaway Utley to Mr. Rolden Lee 
Borden. The revelation was first made 
to about twenty of: the bride-elect’s 
closest friends at an informal tea given 
by Miss Gertrude King of Westlake 
avenue, recently, and the news was 
made generally known at Miss Lucile 
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Clarke's debut party Friday of last 
week. Miss Utley is one of the most 
attractive of the younger set, and since 
her formal debut last season has taken 
a prominent place in the exclusive so- 
ciety circles. 


Miss Juliet Borden and Miss Mar- 
jorie Utley, two of the season’s bouquet 
of buds, were special guests Tuesday 
at a prettily appointed luncheon given 
at the Hotel Alexandria by Miss 
Frances Richards of 500 West Adams 
street. The large table used for the 
collation was artistically decorated 
with a cluster of pink sweet peas and 
maidenhair ferns, while covers were 
marked with monogram cards. Among 
the guests were Misses Juliet Borden, 
Marjorie Utley, Katherine Stearns, 
May Rhodes, Edna Letts, Gladys Letts, 
Madeline King, Lillian Van Dyke, Jo- 
sephine Struve, Katherine Freese, Pau- 
line Vollmer, Marguerite Parr of Oak- 
land, Helen Eames of Honolulu, Alice 
Cline, Jane Rollins, Marguerite Hughes, 
Mildred Burnett, Edythe Bryant, Mar- 
garet Ericson, Emma Conroy, Virginia 
Walsh, Blanche Davenport, Kathleen 
Spence and Jean Long. 


In honor of Miss Rea Belle Morlan, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur F 
Morlan of Manhattan place, who re- 
cently made her formal debut at a 
large society affair given by her moth- 
er, Mr. and Mrs. Orra E. Monnette of 
3101 Wilshire boulevard entertained 
Monday evening with a dancing party 
at the Los Angeles Country Club, As- 
sisting the host and hostess were Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur F. Morlan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leslie C. Brand, Dr. and Mrs. 
Henderson Hayward, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Reuben Shettler. The guests invited 
for the evening were Misses May 
Rhodes, Alice Cline, Sally Bonner, 
Emma Conroy, Katherine Stearns, 
Amy Marie Norton, Virginia Walsh, 
Evangeline Duque, Margaret Hughes, 
Madeline King, Mary Louise Freese, 
Kate Freese, Marie Bobrick, Virginia 
Nourse, Frances Vermilyea, Agnes 
Hole, Alberta Denis, Edna Letts, 
Gladys Letts, Elizabeth Helm, Mar- 


| jorie Utley, Sallie McFarland, Mildred 


Burnett, Marguerite Parr, Ada Seeley, 
Juliet Borden, Pearl Hull, Lucile Bliz- 
abeth Clark, Jane Rollins, Lillian Van 
Dyke; Messrs. Louis Mesmer, Stanley 
Guthrie, Louis Tolhurst, Robert Pey- 
ton, Harold Janeway, Edwin Widney, 
Roy Bailey, Francis Gage, Raymond 
Moore, Paul Grimm, Chester Moore, 
Harroll J. Harroll, Gabriel Duque, Paul 
Herron, Arthur Bobrick, Bemas Phelps, 
John Phelps, Seeley, Walter Van Dyke, 
Harold Janss, Henry Boynton, Harry 
Thompson, Garrettson Dulin, Lee 
Blackmore, Joseph Bernard, Anthony, 
George Mossbacher, Robert lLebrick, 
James Utley, Sidney Higgins, Allan 
Archer, Robert Rooks, Ayers, Jack 
Beman, Paul Nourse, Norman Jack, 
Rice and Kendall Frost. 


After due deliberation, the Bache- 
lors have set Tuesday, February 14, as 
the date for their annual ball. Rather 
a pretty sentiment the selection of that 
date shows on the part of the staid 
and invulnerable bachelors, and here’s 
hoping that Dan Cupid celebrates his 
birthday in royal style and wields his 
weapons so effectively that the school 
boys of this season will have to be 
drawn upon next year ro recruit the 
depleted ranks of the Bachelors. This 
year’s affair is to be given in the hand- 
some new ballroom now being com- 
pleted in the Alexandria’s annex, and 
the function promises to be more bril- 
liant than any of the Bachelor prede- 
cessors. The board of governors for 
this year is composed of Messrs. Gur- 
ney Newlin, Charles Seyler, Jr., Will- 
jam K. Crawfard, James Page, Henry 
Daly, George H. Ennis, Carleton Burke, 
E. B. Robinson, William T. Reid, Philo 
Lindley, Maynard Mc¥Fie and Volney 
Howard. 


Interesting to a wide circle of 
friends, both here and in Chicago, was 
the marriage, Monday of Miss Beatrice 
Wigmore, daughter of Mrs. John Wig- 
more, to Rev. Joel De Bois Hunter of 
Chicago. The ceremony was celebrat- 
ed in the late afternoon at St. Paul’s 
pro-cathedral, with relatives and a 
few friends only as witnesses. Rev. F. 
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U. Bugbee of Pomona, a friend of the 
bride’s family, officiated, and the bride 
was given away by her brother, Mr. 
George Herbert Wigmore. The wed- 
ding march was written by another 
brother, Prof. John H. Wigmore, of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
fil. The bride wore a handsome gray 
tailor-made gown, with fur hat of the 
same shade and carried lilies of the 
valley and violets. Her maid of honor 
was Miss Mary Lee, daughter of Maj. 
and Mrs. Henry T. Lee. Miss Lee was 
attired in mignonette green etamine 
over silk and carried lavendar orchids. 
The church was prettily decorated with 
palms and golden chrysanthemums. 
Later, a wedding breakfast was served 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs, George 
Wigmore, 23382 Thompson street. The 
house was decorated with quantities 
of roses and ferns. Among the guests 
present were Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
Densham, brother-in-law and sister of 
the bride, who journeyed from San 
Francisco to attend the ceremony. Rev, 
and Mrs. Hunter will go direct to the 
east, where Mr. Hunter will continue 
his church work. The bride, who is a 
young woman of much personal charm, 
belongs to one of the oldest and best- 
known families of the city and has a 
wide circle of friends here. The groom 
is well and favorably known in church 
work in the east. 


Miss Anita Patton of San Gabriel 
was hostess Wednesday afternoon at 
a luncheon given at the California Club 
in honor of Miss Alice Markin of Bos- 
ton. The table was attractively ar- 
ranged with a large centerpiece of 
poinsettiais and places were marked by 
corsage bouquets of violets. Guests in- 
cluded, besides Miss Markin, Mrs. 
Howard E. Huntington, Mrs. Sidney I. 
Wailles, Mrs. William Hamilton Toaz, 
Mrs. Reginald Johnson, Mrs. Edward 
Groenendyke, Miss Inez Clark, Miss 
Grace Mellus and Miss Echo Allen, 


Miss Sarah Goodrich, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ben Goodrich of South Flow- 
er street, gave a delightful luncheon 
Wednesday afternoon in honor of her 
niece, Miss Mary Goodrich Read, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Charles. Read of Thompson street, one 
of the season’s debutantes. Yellow 
and lavender were combined in the 
effective color scheme, violets being 
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used in profusion with fluffy bows of 
yellow gauze ribbons. The lights were 
shaded in yellow and at each place 
were yellow flowers holding the can- 
ales, which also were shaded in yel- 
low. Place cards were hand painted in 
violets with yellow ribbon ties. Plates 
were laid for Misses Read, Jean Rol- 
lins, Juliet Borden, Sally Bonner, Amy 
Marie Norton, Katherine Stearns, Mar- 
guerite Hughes, Annette Ives, Cora 
Ives, Lucile Clark, Mildred Burnett and 
the hostess. 


Announcement is made by Mrs. 
George E. Munroe of Burlington ave- 
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nue of the engagement of her daugh- 
ter, Miss Ruth Cox, to Mr. Oscar N. 
Barnum also of Los Angeles. The mar- 
riage will take place in the near fu- 
ture. Both Miss Cox and her fiance 
have lived here for many years and 
have a wide circle of friends. 


Invitations have been issued by Mr. 
and Mrs. W. W. Widney of 633 West 
Jefferson street for the marriage of 
their daughter, Miss Katherine Wid- 
ney, to Mr. Shirley E. Brewer of Chi- 
cago. The wedding will take place 
Tuesday evening, January 17, at St. 
James’ Methodist church, and_ the 
bride’s uncle, Rev. J. P. Widney, will 
officiate. Mrs. Sidney N. Reeve, a sis- 
ter of the bride-elect, will be matron of 
honor. Other attendants will be Mrs. 
Herbert Howard, Miss Alice Cullen, 
and Miss Widney’s little niece, Miss 
Elizabteh Pauly, who will serve as 
flower girl. Mr. Sidney Reeve will be 
best man and the ushers include 
Messrs. Bert Howard, Howard Bullen, 
Frank Pratt and Erwin Widney. Mr. 
Brewer will take his bride to Chicago 
to live. Since the announcement of 
her engagement Miss Widney, who is 
a member of one of the oldest and 
best-known families of the city, has 
been feted at a merry round of pre- 
nuptial affairs. 

Miss Helen Dickinson, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. D. K. Dickinson, and Miss 
Rebecca, Howard, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Howard of West Adams 
street, two of the season’s brides-elect, 
were special guests Wednesday at a 4 
o’clock supper given at the Alexandria 
by Miss Helen Stocker, daughter of 
Mrs, Ada B. Stocker of West Thirtieth 
street. The tables were artistically 
decorated with sweet peas and violets. 
Gold monogram cards marked places 
for the two guests of honor, Mrs. W. 
P. Thompson, Mrs. Harry Robinson, 
Mrs. Francis Darling, Mrs. R..T. Kirk- 
ham, Mrs. Harrison McLauren; Misses 
Lily Olshausen, Mary Richardson, 
-Fanny Todd Carpenter, Mathilde Bart- 
lett, Olive Trask, Henrietta Mossbach- 
er, Semone Ruch, Juliet Borden, Helen 
Updegraff, Helen Brant, Edna Letts, 
Gladys Letts, Myra Smith, Marie Bov- 
rick, Florence Rowan, Florence Brown, 
Laura Zerbe, Nora Dickinson, Ethelyn 
Walker, Genevieve Wilson, Rachel 
Robson, Ada Seeley, Marie Stockard, 
Mrs. Anton Lisk, Miss Florence Thomp- 
son and Miss Marguerite Gilbert of 
Pasadena. 


Miss Ada Seeley, daughter of Mrs. 
Leah J. Seeley of 1515 South Figueroa 
street, was hostess Tuesday at a 
luncheon for twelve, given at her home 
in honor of Miss Ruth Larned, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs, Frank Larned, who 
made her forma! debut at a fashionable 
affair given by her grandmother, Mrs. 
W. W. Neuer. Miss Seeley’s affair was 
also complimentary to Miss Ruth 
Douglas of Voncouver, B. C., and Miss 
Florence Seeley of Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, a cousin, who 13s visiting here 
this winter. The table was prettily 
decorated with pink sweet peas and 
maidenhair ferns. Miss Seeley will 
give a second affair next Tuesday, her 
guests of honor being several of the 
season’s brides-elect. 

Miss Evelyn Brant of South Fig- 
ueroa street was hostess recently at 
a tea given in honor of Miss Patty and 
Miss Ursyla Peyton of Long Beach. 
The handsome home of the Brants 
was decorated for “the occasion with 
potted plants, autumn leaves and red 
erepe paper, while clusters of carna- 
tions also were utilized in the scheme. 
Miss Brant was assisted in receiving 
by Misses Patty and Ursula Peyton, 
Geraldine Dickinson, Enid Stickney, 
Grace Graham, Bess Garland and Betty 
Sherman, the latter being a guest here 
of her aunt, Mrs. James Silent. In the 
dining room were Misses Jo Partridge, 
Bonnie Browning, Dorothy DuBois and 
Blanche Hancock, 


Mrs. Wallace L. Hardison was the 
hostess at a prettily appointed birthday 
luncheon given Monday in honor of her 
mother, Mrs. William Irving Warner, 
formerly Mrs. Drusilla Daily, at her 
home, 866 West Washington street. 
The table was unusually attractive, 
being decorated with quantities of 
poinsettias and asparagus plumosis. 
Orange blossoms and tangerines from 
Mrs. Hardison’s historic Old Adobe, 
Pasadena, were a feature. The guests 
were given souvenir hatpins and 
marshmallows were toasted over indi- 
vidual candles. Mrs. Hardison also 
favored her guests with a brilliant song 
recital. The latter included Miss 
Mary Kusian of Riverside, Miss Ada 
J. Gaines of San Diego; Mrs. E. A. 








Sturman, Mrs, Freedom K. Groves of 
Pasadena; Mrs. William Irving War- 
ner and Messrs. C. H. Waite of San 
Diego, P. H. Conlon of Kansas City, 
Freedom K. Groves of Pasadena, and 
William Irving Warner. 


Mrs. Anthony S. Kaesaer, formerly 
of this city, now wifes of Mr. A. C. 
Kaeser, manager of Cook’s Tours at 
Yokohama, Japan, arrived in San 
Francisco, January 6. She will visit 
Mrs. W. L. Hardison in the near fu- 
ture. Mrs. Kaeser will be in this city 
for a six months’ stay, and will then 
leave for a trip around the world with 
her husband, who will join her here. 

Mrs. Lucile Allison Loud of River- 
side and Miss Ada J. Gaines of San 
Diego are the guests of Mrs. W. L. 
Hardison and Mrs. William Irving 
Warner of West Washington for the 
week-end. Mrs. Hardison and Mrs. 
Warner alsu are entertaining as a 
house guest, Mr. P. H. Conlon, formerly 
of Kansas City, Mo., who arrived here 
last Saturday with the intention of 
making his future home in Jos An- 
geles. 

Mrs. J. A. Attig was the hostess at 
a birthday luncheon given in honor of 
her husband, Mr. J. A. Attig, at their 
home, 1666 Oxford boulevard, recently. 
Covers were laid for twelve. The 
room was prettily decorated in a color 
scheme of pink and green, Maman 
Cochet roses and ferns being used. 
The centerpiece of pink sweet peas on 
a silver mirror was especially artistic, 
and swans floated in the miniature 
pond on the mirror. The place cards 
were little gilt baskets filled with di- 
vinity and a cluster of sweet peas tied 
with pink ribbons and the cards were 
attached to each basket. The guests 
included Mr. and Mrs. Ench of Lima, 
Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. Campbell, Mr. and 


Mrs. Taylor, Prof. and Mrs. Warman, ; 


and Mrs. W. lL. Hardison. After 
luncheon, Mrs. Hardison rendered sev- 
eral selections, among which was “The 
Perfect Day,” composed by Carrie Ja- 
cobs Bond, and Professor Warman re- 
cited “That Dear Baby.” 


Miss Jean Long of the Hotel Darby 
will be hostess this afternoon at a the- 
ater party at the Mason Opera House, 
followed by a tea at the Alexandria, 


Of interest to many friends is the 
announcement of the engagement of 
Miss Helen Morton Young, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Young of St. 
Louis, to Mr. Oscar Reichardt. No 
date-has been decided upon for the 
wedding. Miss Young has many 
friends here, having passing a year in 
Los Angeles as the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank E. Wolfe in Hollywood. 

Miss Milton Huston, formerly Miss 
Barnetta Norton of this city, hag re- 
turned to her home in Magdalena, So- 
nora, Mexico, after a delightful visit 
here as the house guest of her uncle 
and aunt, Maj. and Mrs. John H. Nor- 
ton. 

In compliment to Misses Gladys 
Ball, Betty Sherman, Dorothy DuBois 
and Grace Graham, Miss Geraldine 
Dickinson entertained last Saturday 
with a box party at the Burbank The- 
ater. Following the performance, a 
six-course Irish luncheon was enjoyed 
at a local caterer’s, 


Dr. and Mrs. West Hughes of 500 
West Twenty-third street are enter- 
taining as their house guest, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Creuzbaur of New York. The latter, 
who will be remembered as Miss 
Jessie Butler of this city, has many 
friends here who have welcomed her 
return visit, 


Mrs, Willitts J. Hole and Miss Ag- 
nes Hole entertained recently at their 
home, 1907 West Sixth street, with a 
breakfast of twenty-four covers. Pink 
sweetpeas and maidenhair ferns 
formed a pretty table decoration, and 
places were set for Mmes. William I. 
Hollingsworth, S. C. Bogart, George 
Birkel, Richard V. Day, Henderson 
Hayward, L. H. Ayres, James TI. Fitz- 
gerald, Stephen S, Wilder, Laura Rie- 
ger, Simon Maier, John Barr, Orra E. 
Monnette, B. L. Vickrey, Hugene Pet- 
tigrew, Russell, Leon F. Moss, Philip 
Forve, Charles McFarland, Lee Phillips, 
J. M. Miles, Robert Marsh and John T. 
Stewart. 


Among the pretty weddings of the 
season was that of Miss Theresa Dur- 
nerin, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Gab- 
riel Dunerin of 6 Barnard Park, to Mr. 
W. Taylor Marshall. The ceremony 
was celebrated Wednesday morning at 
St. Vincent’s church, Rev. Joseph Glass 
officiating. Miss Susanne Durnerin, 
sister of the bride, was maid of honor, 
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and the best man was Mr. Edward 
Marshall. Little Dorothy Durnerin as- 
sisted as flower girl. Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall, after the wedding,, left for a 
short trip, and upon their return will 
be at home at 325 West Thirty-second 
street. 


Announcements have been issued by 
Mr. and Mrs. William Rutherford ot 
the marriage of their daughter, Miss 
Emily Mary, to Mr. Ralph Fullerton 
Mocine, the wedding having taken 
place Monday, December 26. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mocine have sent out cards for an 
“at home” Saturday afternoon, January 
14, from 2 until 6 o’clock, at their new 
home, 2341 Cove avenue, Edendale. 

Mr. Hancock Banning was host re- 
cently at a house party at his country 
home at Wilmington. His guests in- 
cluded Mr, and Mrs. Frank Rule, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gerald Rule, Miss Lucy Car- 
son, Miss Amelia Rivas, and Mr. Allan 
Hancock, 

Miss Marguerite Hughes, daughter 
of Mrs. Walter Hughes of West Adams 
street, was hostess Thursday afternoon 
at a prettily appointed luncheon given 
in compliment to Miss Marjorie Utley 
and Miss Jane Rollins. 

Mrs. Joseph Bohon of West Adams 
street has issued invitations for a 
bridge luncheon to be given Monday 
afternoon, January 238. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen Zent of St. Louis, 
Mo., are recent arrivals in Los Angeles, 
and are house guests of Mrs. Charles 
W. Hinchcliffe of 2414 South Grand 
avenue. Mrs, Zent, who is a niece of 
Mrs. Hinchcliffe, was formerly Miss 
Hinckley, and for a time attended the 
local high school. Mr. and Mrs, Zent 
are on their way to San Diego to live. 

Senator and Mrs. W. B. Seeley, Miss 
Florence Seeley and Bennie Seeley of 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, are in Southern 
California for the winter and are 
guests at the home of Mrs. Leah J. 
Seeley, 1515 South Figueroa street. 

Mrs. William Bayly and Mrs. Will- 
lam Bayly, Jr., were at home to their 
friends Wednesday and also will re- 
ceive again next Wednesday at the 
residence of the latter, 1947 La Salle 
avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jotham Bixby, Jr., who 
have-been traveling around the world, 
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have been enjoying the opera season 
in Berlin and are now in Moscow, They 
plan to return next April, and will re- 


; turn home by way of China, where 


they will be the honored guests of 
James Clifford McCally, the American 
consul. 

Mrs. William J. Chichester, accom- 
panied by her daughter, Miss Kather- 
ine Chichester, and her mother, Mrs. 
Kate MacFarland Gray, have left for 
New York, whence they will sail Jan- 
uary 25 on the Celtic, White Star line, 
for an extended trip through Europe. 
Miss Chichester will enter school in 
Switzerland. 

In honor of her two nieces, Misses 
Helen Eames and Elizabeth Eames of 
Honolulu, who are visiting here, Mrs. 
James G, Ogilvie of South Union ave- 
nue, entertained informally yesterday 
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Sweet little “Polly of the Circus” is | 


the wholesome attraction at the Mason 
this week. From the moment she sits 
up in bed, following her fall from her 
horse’s back in the circus, until the day, 
a year later, the red wagon heads the 
procession that rumbles over the hills, 
leaving Polly behind with her minis- 
terial lover, Ida St. Leon has her audi- 
ence with her, the women sympathetic 
and tearful, the men frankly adoring. 
For Ida St. Leon has big brown eyes, a 
slight, girlish figure, pretty, crispy 
hair, and a most kissable mouth. Withal 
she is wholly free from affectation, and 
her love is of the true self-sacrificing 
type. “Gee!” quoth a small boy who 
shared with his elders unstinted adula- 
tion, “it wouldn’t be any trick to make 
love to her!” And yet Willard Robert- 
son, who is the Rev. John Douglas in 
the play, in such moments when he 
should be found pouring out his soul 
to his young protege, is sadly disap- 
pointing. At times, as in the Bible read- 
ing of the story of Ruth and Naomi 
he is adequate, but he falls short in the 
tenderer love scenes. Perhaps he feels 
shy in the face of an audience; one 
might hesitate in such circumstances. 
It is an idyllic little story. Polly is in- 
jured in the show, and is carried into 
the parson’s house, adjoining the cir- 
cus lot. Her rough, but kindly asso- 
ciates leave her with regret, but the 
show must move on, and her injuries 
positively interdict travel. Unmoved 
by the protests of his narrow-minded 
congregation, the Rev. John Douglas 


decides to take care of the waif, and in | 


the succeeding months he trains her 
mind and ail unconsciously takes her 
soul into his keeping. Her chaperone 
is the minister’s negro housekeeper, 
Mandy Jones, admirably portrayed hy 
Anne Mortimer. When Polly learns 
that the parson:is likely to lose his 
church because of her disturbing pres- 
ence, she yields to ‘mother’ Jim’s ap- 
peal and decides to return to the circus 
life. But her “act’ is no longer 
same, and the proprietor of the show 
brutally informs her of the fact. At 
this juncture the young parson reap- 
pears to plead his love, and Polly 
awakens to the fact that her heart is 
with him rather than the show, so the 
little romance ends happily and the 
audience smiles through its tears. 
Uncle Toby, the clown, by J. D. Walsh, 
the boss canvasman, Jim, by Mart E. 
Heisey, and the several straightlaced 
village parishioners give good support 
to the principals. But we must insist 
that Mr.* Robertson should “let go” 
more in the unfolding of his love for 
Polly. (Sh OR 


“Girl With the Green Eyes,” at Belasco 

Clyde Fitch’s brilliant drama, ‘The 
Girl With the Green Eyes,” is being re- 
vived at the Belasco Theater this week, 
with Eleanor Gordon and Lewis Stone 
sharing honors in their respective roles 
of Jinny Austin and Jack Austin. There 
is much to delight the discerning mind 
in this play, which begins where most 
dramas leave off—with the wedding 
bells of the hero and heroine, Fitch’s 
famous insight into the foibles of wom- 
ankind—his ability to follow the volu- 
tions of a woman’s mind, the eecen- 
tricities of her mental processes, his 
talent for sounding the feminine soul, 


never was better demonstrated than in: 


this play whose theme is the unfounded 


self into unhappiness. Jinny Austin’s 
acute jealousy has caused her to be 
breveted with the title, “The Girl With 
the Green Hyes.” When she marries 
Jack Austin she becomes insanely jeal- 
ous of one of her girl friends, Ruth 
Chester. As a matter of fact, Jinny’s 
adored brother, Geoffrey, has contract- 
ed a bigamous marriage with Ruth, 
having secretly espoused her when he 
already was the husband of a maid in 
his mother’s household. Jack discovers 
the situation and his attempts to 
straighten it out without bringing it to 
his wife’s ears cause her to suspect 
him. Their happiness is almost dis- 
rupted, but the great love of the man 
conquers the weakness of the woman, 
and the curtain falls on the promise of 
their happiness. Fitch himself could 


Talem 


feliye 
jealousy of a woman who deceives her- | 


| stenographer, 





not have asked for two more intelligent 
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interpreters of his leading roles than. 


Eleanor Gordon and Lewis Stone. Miss 
Gordon’s appreciation of the caprices 
of the jealous Jinny is all embracing. 
She is delightful in her comedy 
ments, and almost painfully effective in 
her emotional scenes—which, however, 
she does not make so abandoned as to 
lose their artistry. Tuesday night, 
Miss Gordon rose to a triumph above 
the disturbing laughter of an unintel- 
ligent audience which did not appre- 
ciate that it was witnessing tragedy 
rather than comedy. Before Miss Gor- 
don finished even the ignorant titterers 
were hushed. It must be a _ heart- 


breaking thing for an actor or actress | 


who is putting his or her whole soul 


mo- | 





into the moulding of a role to hear the | 


silly giggling of foolish 
are not big enough to understand big 
things. 


The grave, quiet strength of | 


women who | 


Jack Austin, as Fitch depicted him, is | 


splendidly realized by Lewis 


Stone, 
who adds the 


magnetism of his own ! 


personality to the charm given the. 


character by the playwright. As the 


erring Geoffrey, Richard Vivian rather : 


falls short of his standard. 


his shoulders when attempting to de- 


Vivian's | 
| gaucherie in huddling his head between 


pict Geoffrey’s shame and emotion in- | 


trudes an inartistic touch. A memory 
of Mr. Vivian’s quaintly humorous pic- 
ture of Peter Cullingham, in former 


productions of this drama, lead one to | 


wish he had ben cast in his old role. 


A girlishly pathetic drawing of Ruth: 


Chester is given by Helene Sullivan, 
and Adele Farrington is crisply and sly- 
ly funny as Miss Cullingham. William 
Yerance and Ida Lewis are capital as 


the Darby and Joan parents of Jinny, | 


and Minerva Bussenius makes a pleas- 
ant impression as Maggie, the house- 
maid. A criticism which may be ap- 
plied to almost every member of the 
company is the uncertainty as to lines 
and cues. It would seem that closer 
devition to study would be a good 
thing for the entire company. 


“Gentleman From Mississippi,” Majestic 

Relieved of the moral 
that make up the majority of success- 
ful plays of the day, “The Gentleman 
From Mississippi,” presented this week 
at the Majestic Theater, is as breezily, 
wholesomely interesting and happy as 
is the acting of Robert A. Fischer, in 


the leading role of William H. Lang- | 


don, the junior senator from Missis- 
sippi. The story deals with Washing- 
ton politics and follows the senatorial 
career of a southern statesman, big, 
jovial and primarily honest. 
of serving his state’s best interests, 
the new senator engages as his private 
secretary “Bud” Haines, a reporter for 


the New York Star, and the two form : 
an invincible force against “legitimate | 
end they suc- ; 


crookedness.” In the 
ceed in winning over their opponents to 
the policy of honesty. There is a pretty 
love story interwoven in the more seri- 
ous plot. Robert A. Fischer is given 
adequate support by the male members 


perplexitiés | 


Desirous | 








of the company, particularly by John | 


A. Butler, who appears as 
Haines, and by Arthur H. Ebbets, who 


“Bua” | 


takes the part of the son, Randolph | 


Langdon. The latter does an especial- 
ly fine bit of work in the first act, 
which allows for his major opportun- 
The women in the cast are weaker, 
due, possibly, in part to the fact that 
the play is fundamentally of a man’s 


world, where women are only the satel- | 
Ruby Hoffman as Mrs, : 


lite characters, 
Spangler gives an excellent delineation, 
however, and Florence Stevens as 
Amelia Butterworth, Senator Stevens’ 
is satisfactory. Leah 


Baird and Lillian Rhodes, as Senator : 


Langdon’s two daughters, are inclined 


to gush in the earlier part of the play. | 


Others in the cast give adequate por- 
trayal, and the production as a whole 
is decidedly entertaining. 


Stirring Bill at Orpheum 
Hymack, the chameleon comedian, 
heads the Orpheum bill this week in an 
me which delights because of its nov- 
elty, 


ability. Hymack’s quick changes 


and not through any histrionic | 
nvavly 


‘sufficiently to make 
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costume before the eyes of the audi- 
ence, while not exactly mystifying, are 
exceedingly entertaining. A rural 
comedy sketch, with the usual inter- 
mingling of the lost chee-ild who dis- 
covers her father, the usual laughter 
and tears and the usual happy ending 
is “The Chalk Line.’ It is unusual, 
however, in the excellence of the acting 
of its two leading characters, Harlan 
Knight as Web Sanderson and George 
Neville as Eph Allen, both of whom do 
admirable work in their portrayals of 
the ‘‘grouchy” countrymen. ‘The Sub- 
stitute” as given by Hilda Thomas and 
Lou Hall seems scarcely worth while. 
Mr. Hall’s picture of a “Rube” is not 
creditable, and neither is it burlesqued 
it funny. The 
Four Famous Vanis are expert wire 
walkers, and two of their number, a 
man and a woman, perform feats that 
are positively hair-raising. Holdovers 
are Cook & Lorenz, Marvelous Griffith, 
the Quigley Brothers, and Scheda, the 
violinist. 


Mixed Bill at the Los Angeles 

Thomas Potter Dunn is billed at the 
Los Angeles Theater this week as “The 
Painless Laugh Extractor,” but such 
a classification is erroneous, as Mr. 
Dunn’s exhibition is really painful. It 
is not edifying to listen to a man talk 
“baby talk,” and it is disgusting when 
by a suggestive twist he distorts his 
children’s stories into nastiness. But 
Mr. Dunn is not to shoulder the whole 
burden of condemnation because his 
stories and songs are vulgar, for the 
audiences are equally to blame, since 
he is greeted with insistent and over- 
whelming applause for his questionable 
taste. Eccentric acrobatics on the part 
of the Rials find favor, their feats of 
muscular strength greatly pleasing the 
on-lookers. A ventriloquist of merit is 
Alf Camm, whose little manikin, 
“Chuck,” is made grotesquely funny. 


Hotel 


Virginia 
LONG BEACH, CAL. 


The delight of the* autoist and golfer. 
New boulevard between Los Angeles 
and Long Beach complete. Beautiful 
golf links. Three concrete tennis 
courts. This magnificent fireproof ho- 
tel contains 300 large rooms and 
baths. Twenty miles south of Los 
Angeles. Conducted on the Ameri- 
can plan. Rates reasonable. 


CARL STANLEY, 


Manager. 


Blanchard Hall Studio Building 
A 
Devoted Exclusively to Music, Art and Science, 
Studios and Halls for all purposes for rent. Largest 
Studio Bnilding in the West. For terms and all infor- 
mation apply to F. W. BLANCHARD, 
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The Seven Zingari Singers have a 
high-class operatic act, well costumed 
and staged. Their voices are unusually 
good and the whole turn worth a hear- 
ing. The singing comedienne, Beatrice 
Turner, is a sprightly soubrette with a 
forced soprano. She has a good selec- 
tion of songs which appeal to popular 
taste. Frederick Hallen and Mollie 
Fuller have an excellent example of 
poor sketch writing in their ‘Lesson 
at 11 p.m.” Mr. Fuller is occasionally 
funny as Bill Jones, the housebreaker, 
but as a whole he is as mediocre as his 
colleagues. The Laugh-o-scope  pic- 
tures Jive up to their name. 


Offerings for Next Week 

Next week's attraction at the Mason 
Opera House will be “The Dollar 
Princess,” which has a record of four- 
teen months of uninterrupted popular- 
itv in New York. The book is by Will- 
ner & Grunbaum, and the music is the 
work of Leo Fall. ‘The Dollar Prin- 





new musical play brings Jefferson De 
Angelis once more before the public as 
a star. ‘The music is said to be bet- 
ter than any of Mr. DeKoven’s pre- 
vious efforts, and among the Herbert 
lyrics are “A Garden of Girls,” “The 
Cinematograph Man,” “Foolish Ques- 
tions” and “The 
George MacFarlane, who is DeAngelis’ 
chief support, has a splendid baritone 
voice, which will be heard to advan- 
tage in “Creole Days.” Viola Gillette 
will be seen in the leading feminine 
role. 

“The Fox,” Lee Arthur's new comedy 
drama, will be given its first perform- 


| ance on any stage at the Burbank, Sun- 


day matinee. It is a drama of today, 
but the press agent declares it is not 
a problem play, not a muck-rake 
drama, it does not pretend to expose 
personal or social wrong-doing, it dees 
not preach or proselytise. It is de- 
signed simply as an entertainer. The 
scenes take place in the home of a 








VIOLA GILLETTE, IN “THE BEAUTY SPOT,” AT THE MAJESTIC 





cess” deals with the affairs of the ec- 
centric John Cowder, president of the 
American Coal Trust. He has a theory 
that money-hunting foreign noblemen 
should be taught to work, therefore he 
engages poor but titled persons for his 
servants, paying them fabulous salar- 
ies. His butler is a baron, his head 
groom a French marquis, etc. Cow- 
der’s brother and nephew palm off Olga 
Tartaroff, a lion tamer and adventur- 
ess, as a Russian countess, and the 
woman almost succeeds in marrying 
the old man. However, his daughter 
intervenes and releases her father 
from his entanglements, at the same 
time realizing her own romance. There 
will be Wednesday and Saturday mat- 
inees, 


Endorsed by a seven months’ run at 
the Herald Square Theater, New York, 
“The Beauty Spot,” a new musical 
play by Reginald DeKoven and Joseph 
Herbert, produced under the manage- 
ment of F. Ray Comstock, will be the 
atiraction at the Majestic Theater for 
a week. beginning Sunday night. This 





multi-millionaire money king (David 
Hartford), who is a self-made man. 
One of the leading characters is his 
father (Byron Beasley), a refined, well- 
educated, old gentleman, who is not 
welcome in his son’s home. The mil- 
lionaire’s daughter (Marjorie Ram- 
beau), is a typical American girl, and 
her mother (Louise Royce) also is 
typical of the American 
home. Among the other characters are 
a brilliant young lawyer (David Lan- 
dau), a dissipated youth (Charles Rug- 
gies), a,veteran detective.(Peter Lang), 
an old-time crook (Frank Camp), and 
two servants, played by Gilbert and 
Marks. Elaborate settings have been 


evolved, and there will be an enlarged - 


orchestra under the direction of Harry 
Girard, who has composed a_ special 
descriptive overture for the occasion. 


Rida John Young’s funny farce, “The 
Lottery Man,” which ran for a year in 
New York, will be the offering at the 
Belasco Theater for one week, be- 
ginning Monday night. This .will .be 
the first time any stock company any- 


Boulevard Glide.” | 
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STARTING MONDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 16---HERE'S THAT GREAT BIG SHOW 


Chevalier De Loris | Tennis Trio 
Billy Chase | May Nannary & Co. 
The Laugh-o-scope | Romain 


George 
Bonhair 
Troupe 
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Near Sixth. 
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THE FOX 


First appearance at the Burbank of Frank Camp. Prices the same for this 
metropolitan production as usual. 
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where has presented this play, which 
is now being acted by three companies 
.in various parts of the country under 
the direction of the Messrs. Shubert. 
The story centers about the predica- 
ment of Jack Wright, a penniless news- 
paper man, who, in order to raise 
money, persuades one of the New York 
dailies to offer him as a matrimonial 
prize. A coupon is issued in each pa- 
per, which, with one dollar, entitled the 
sender to a chance for the hand and 
heart of the impulsive Jack. Mean- 
while, Jack falls in love with Helene 
Peyton, a society girl, and finally wins 
her, but not through the lottery, Rich- 
ard Vivian will have the principal 
role, with Miss Eleanor Gordon play- 
ing Helene. Fanchon Everhart will 
play the role of Lizzie, the grotesque 
caricature, who holds the winning 
number in Jack’s contest. Ida Lewis, 
Adele Farrington, Charley Giblyn, 


Lloyd Bacon and the other meinbers of | 


the Relasco organization will have the 
contributing roles. 


With two weeks of capacity audi- 
ences to its credit, ‘‘The Campus,” the 
new Walter De Leon musical 


ing so much attention, will open the 
third and positively the last week of its 
run at the Grand Opera House Sunday 
afternoon, With its third week, “The 
Campus” will establish a new record 
for musical plays given by a stock or- 
ganization in Los Angeles. Shortly af- 
ter the close of the play at the Grand, 
it will undoubtedly be seen on Broad- 
way, New York, negotiations being un- 
der way for a metropolitan production. 
This lively musical play of college life 
has scored a genuine hit, one of the 
biggest successes of any play that Mr. 
Hartman and his associates have of- 
fered this season. Walter De Leon as 
Bobby Short, Ferris Hartman as Bis- 
mark, the janitor; Muggins Davies as 
Nellie Perkins; Bobby Leonard as 
“Fat; Josie Hart as the college widow; 
Myrtle Dingwall, Joseph Fogarty and 
all of the principals have scored indi- 
vidual successes. Following “The Cam- 
pus,” Ferris Hartman and his com- 
pany will offer for the first time by a 
stock company, “Fantana.” 


Beginning with the Monday matinee, 
January 16, the spirit of fun will reign 
at the Orpheum. MLeading the fun- 
makers comes the big girl act, ‘The 
Rathing Girls,’ which Joseph Hart 
sends out with Glenwood Hall as its 
only man, and Albertine Beson as the 
star. There are a number of beautiful 
scenic effects in the miniature musical 
comedy. The bathing number, which 
shows u simulation of real surf rolling 
up on the beach, has come in for su- 
perlative praise along the circuit. Well- 
ington Cross and Lois Josephine have 
a bit of travesty in “Dying to Act.” It 
is a burlesque of melodrama «and is 
said to be hilarious. Joe Jackson, “The 
European Vagabond,” has something 
new to offer in a cycling stunt. Maud 
Rochez’ “Night in a Monkey Music 
Hall,” which was with the road show 
,last year, is the fourth new number on 
the bill. Hymack, ‘the chameleon 
comedian,” Hilda Thomas and Lou 
Hall in “The Substitute,” the “Four 
Vanis, and Harlan Knight & Company 
remain over, and there will be new mo- 
tion pictures. The Orpheum Road 
Show comes Monday, January 28, for 
its annual visit, and Alice Lloyd will 
join it here. 

Heading the new Sullivan & Consi- 
dine bill at the Los Angeles Theater, 
Monday afternoon, will be the famous 
George Bonhair Troupe of acrobats 
from the New York and London hippo- 
dromes, They are said to offer a sur- 
passing and surprising athletic produc- 
tion. The second big feature will be 
the sensational exhibition of Chevalier 
De Loris, the famous marksman. He 
even picks the hairpins from a woman’s 
hair and clips the knots from her boots 
with well-directed shots. These are the 
least sensational of his series of feats. 
De Loris is a French sharpshooter and 
formerly was a colonel in the: French 
army. May Nannary, well known as a 
vaudeville actress, is offering ‘The 
Hand That Rules,” a labor playlet from 
the pen of Al C. Joy. The Tennis Trio, 
which includes two pretty Stock Sis- 
ters, has a line of juggling with clubs 
and racquets which is above the ordi- 
nary. Billy Chase is a tip-top topical 


songster, and Romain, the master mel- | 


odist, is a musical genius. Completing 
the bill will be the new comedy motion 
pictures. 





comedy | 
of college life which has been attract- | 








Revival of Oscar Wilde’s Play | 





It is a slender little thread of a story 
that forms the basis of Oscar Wilde’s 
farcical play, “The Importance of Be- 
ing Earnest,” which has recently been 
revived by Charles Frohman at the Ly- 
ceum Theater. That it should con- 
tinue to amuse after a lapse of fifteen 
years is a tribute to the skill of the 
brilliant wit and maker of epigrams. 
Though there is humor in the portrayal 
of a society which can be sincere over 


| nothing more important than muffins 


and sandwiches, yet it is more likely 
that the scintillant wit and the bDril- 
liant repartee of the lines give the play 
its holding power, The persons in the 
play are all 
ade, for though very ordinary persons, 
from the butler to the governess, they 
speak with Oscar Wilde’s facile tongue. 
The little turns of speech folloW so 
quickly that they seem almost to be- 
wilder the players themselves, Cer- 
tainly, they appear to be more or less 
hampered by the knowledge that they 
are playing Oscar Wilde and the fear 
that they may allow a little note of en- 
thusiasm over the affairs ‘of 
ereep into their impersonations, for one 
and all make a persistent effort to sub- 
due their individualities to the requi- 


site degree of boredom for the insou- | 


ciant delivery of the brilliant lines put 
into their mouths. 
* * * 

Mr. A. E. Mathews, however, with 
unusual ease and lightness of touch 
gives the lines with precisely the right 
degree of carelessness for the true 
comedy effect, and Mr, Revelle keeps 
up surprisingly well the general light- 
ness of tone. Miss Oaker as Honor- 
able Gwendolen Fairfax and Miss 
Winthrop as Lady Bracknell, her 
mother, forego much of the fun by 
a slow, heavy delivery that misses 
points by trying to make them. flo- 
rence Hdney as Miss Prism is much 
more nearly a person than any one else 
in the cast, while May Blaney as Ce- 
cily Cardew is delightfully young and 
pretty. But in the light of the labored 


attempts that so often pass for fun- | 


making, this comedy is a@ wonder. It 
is the silghtest bit of a thread that is 
snarled, but it is so easily and delicate- 
ly done that one wonders why it is 


ever necessary to erect the cumbersome | 


scaffolding that usually holds up the 
modern farce. 
Manor House, Woolton, Hertfordshire, 


finds it necessary to escape from the | 


tedium of life in the country at fre- 


quent intervals, and, to provide a fit- | 


ting excuse for the benefit of his young 
ward, Cecily Cardew, invents a wicked 


younger brother, who needs to be res- | 


cued from the effects of his folly. Al- 
gernon Moncrieff, his friend, living in 
Half Moon street, London, finds it 


| equally necessary to escape from town 


to avoid social Gemands of his aunt, 
Lady Pracknell, so he invents an in- 
valid friend, Bumberry, whose health 
is so precarious that he may need 
Algie’s presence in the country at a 
moment’s notice. 
k o* * 

Worthing wishes to marry Algie’s 
cousin, Gwendolen, who knows him by 
his town name, Earnest. Earnest is 
her ideal name, and she is more than 
willing to enter into an alliance with 
Earnest Worthing. But mamma, Lady 
Bracknell, feels that she must first be 
assured of the gentleman’s income and 
antecedents, and in making inquiries 
finds that Worthing has unaccountably 
lost his parents. He knows nothing ex- 
cept that he was found in a railway 
station in a handbag. The handbag is 
too much. Hon. Gwendolen Fairfax 
cannot enter into an alliance with a 
handbag. Worthing finds matters com- 
plicated and feels that things will be 
simpler if he kills off the brother of his 
invention. The next morning, there- 
fore, he appears at the manor house 
in mourning garb, but Algje, come a 





Oscar Wilde in masquer- | 





life to: 





John Worthing of the | 





bumberrying, has already seized upon | 
the fictitious Earnest as the best means | 


of bringing himself to the attention of 
Cecily, Worthing’s ward. Cecily is ro- 
mantic, she is already in love with 
whilom Earnest and nas, with the help 


of her diary and a vivid imagination, | 


had a passionate love affair with him. 
Earnest is her ideal name, and she 
promptly falls in Algie’s arms 


| protestations of undying love. 
* * * 


Of course, it is embarrassing for the 
two Earnests, especially as Gwendolen 
has arrived, and the two young wom- 
en, comparing diaries, find they are 


with | 
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Is the verdict of every visitor and permanent resident of 
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Now it is to be 
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Since the approaches are to be made the finest in the city. 
The contract has been let to the Barber Asphalt Company 
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lege to the new bridge at Elysian Park, and Marmion 
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California's Most Scenic Hotel 


Commands unsurpassed view of 
mountains, cities and sea. 


Strictly modern in every ap- 
pointment. First class cafe in 
connection. Light, airy, sunny 


Kiar 
SS rooms, either single or en suite, 
vanza car to Ave. 43. foot of incline railway. 








both apparently engaged to the same 
Both men make arrangements to 
be christened anew with the necessary 
name, Earnest. But in their effort to 


' bring their respective inamoratas back 


to looking upon them with favor, they 
forget the appointment. Meantime, 
Lady Bracknell arrives to look after 
her daughter. The clergyman comes 
to look for his clients, tearing himself 
from the society of Miss Prism, Cecily’s 
governess. Prism is a familiar name to 
Lady Bracknell, and she calls for the 
woman. The unfortunate Miss Prism, 
it seems, abducted an infant in her 
early days, and Lady Bracknell de- 
mands an explanation. It is very sim- 
ple. Miss Prism is absent-minded. She 
had written a three-volume novel and, 
becoming confused as to identities, put 
the novel in the perambulator and the 
baby in her satchel. Worthing pro- 
duces the satchel. It is the bag sadly 
missed by Prism for thirty-five years. 
Worthing is the missing child. He is 
Aigie’s brother. But what is his name? 
lady Bracknell remembers that he was 
named after his father, and Burke’s 
peerage shows that the name was 
Earnest. Everybody is happy. It is 
not necessary further to comment on 
the beauty of the workmanship of the 
play, the technique of its development, 
nor upon the brilliance of the lines. 
Everybody who has heard of Oscar 
Wilde knows those things. 


ANNE PAGE. 
New York, January 9, 1911. 





Asides 

Local recitals have been rare this 
season, perhaps owing to the unusual 
musical season that has been afforded 
the patrons. However, music lovers: al- 
Ways are glad to hear Harry Clifford 
Lott, the baritone, with Mrs. Lott at 
the piano, and this year he has pre- 
pared two especialy interesting pro- 
grams, the first to be given Thursday 
evening, January 26, and the second 
Thursday evening, February 2c, at 
Cumnock Hall. The first evening will 
be devoted to miscellaneous composi- 
tions, while the second event will in- 
clude a series of Rudyard Kipling 
songs. 

Arrangements have been completed 
for the appearance in this city at the 
Auditorium, for two recitals, of Ma- 
dame Luisa Tetrazzini and the concert 
company which the management of the 
Tivoli Opera House of San Francisco 
has given her. The even:ng recital 
takes place Tuesday: night, January 24, 
and the afternoon concert Friday, Jan- 
uary 27. The seat sale opens Tues- 
day morning, January 17, at the Bart- 
lett Music Company. 


Our own Florence Roberts will head 
a company which will present Edwin 
Sheldon’s drama of racial prejudice, 
“The Nigger,” at the Auditorium the 
week of January 30. Miss Roberts 
plays the part of Georgiana Byrd, and 
Thurlow Bergen, well and favorably 
known in this city, will be seen as Phil- 
ip Morrow, the negro, 
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with a tea. The affair was prettily ap- 
pointed and guests included members 
of the younger set. The Misses Hames 
are students at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 


Lieut-.Gen. and Mrs. Adna R. Chaf- 
fee, with a party of friends, motored 
down from Los Angeles Sunday last 
and passed the day at the Hotel Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. H. Jerome Toy, the well-known 
hotel broker of Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, passed the week-end with 
Mrs. Toy and Miss Maud Howell of 
Guavmas, Mexico, at the Hotel Vir- 
ginia. 


Mr. and Mrs. J, O’Melly of Pittsburg, 
Pa. have taken rooms at the Hotel 
Virginia for an indefinite stay. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Queal have re- 
turned to the Virginia again for an in- 
definite stay. Mr. Queal is one of the 
foremost business men of Minneapolis. 


Mrs. G. GC. Kingsbury and Miss Roma 
Love of Columbus, Ohio, are registered 
at the Virginia. 


Mrs. A. R. Fitch of Verdi, Nev., who 
was tendered a trip through the south- 
ern part of the state by the Nevada 
State Journal, has been passing several 
days at the Virginia. 


Among recent arrivals at the Vir- 
ginia are Mr. and Mrs. J. J. McNeil, 
Mr. L. H. Farlow of Pasadena, Mr. R. 
W. Dukes and wife of Peru, Ind., Mr. 
T. F. Ryan and two sons of Seattle, 
Mr. Augustus Johnson, a paper manu- 
facturer of San Francisco, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cc. D. Rand and their son, G. S. Rand. 
Mr. Rand is a prominent real estate 
dealer of Vaficouver, B. C. Claus Frahn 
and his mother of Hastings, Neb., Mr. 
and Mrs. Ira Judson Coe of Oakland, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Bisbee of Fresno, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. P. Hall and Mr. E. 8S. 
Palmer of Duluth, Minn., Mrs. T. G. 
Woodmancy of Norwalk, Ohio. 


Among the Los Angeles visitors to 
the Arrowhead Hotel recently were Mr 
and Mrs. John W. Davis, Mr. and Mrs 
John Luckenbach, Mr. T. M. Canfield, 
Mr. William Niven, Mr. Mattison B. 
Jones and daughter, Maj. and Mrs. Ben 
Cc. Truman and daughter, Miss Tru- 
man, Mr. R. G. Morrell, Mr. William 
Schneider and son, Mr. E. Helm and 
party, Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Bronson, 
Misss Day, Mr. L. A. Starr, Mrs, Will- 
jam Niles, Mrs. C. Jeroste, Mr. EH, V. 
Van Norran, Mr. R. Frare, Mrs. M. E. 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. I. B. Newton, Mr. 
Harry Simnes, Mr. Charles D. Magee 
with Mrs. Charles D. Magee, Jr., of 
New York, Capt. and Mrs. W. Symond- 
son, Mrs. Frank Edwards, Mr. H. C. 
Lewis, Mr. E. C. Brandenburg, Mr. J. 
E. Ralsley, Mr. A. T, Bassauman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Otto Sweet, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
H. More, Mr. William Royle, Mr. Ben 
Kingsbaker, Miss Pauline Kingsbaker, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. S. McKee and Mr. W. 
A. Harris. 

Escondido is discussing the calling of 
a special election to vote bonds for 
street work. No definite action has 
been taken as yet. 
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At Mt. Washington 

Mrs. Cockran of Chicago, Ill. was 
entertained at dinner recently at Hotel 
Mt. Washington by Mr. and Mrs. Sears 
of Alhambra. 

Mrs. Kennedy of the Mt. Washing- 
ton entertained Mrs. W. Staunton, Mrs. 
Neal of Hermosa Beach, Mrs. Ben 
Goodrich, Mrs. Read, Miss Goodrich, 
Mrs. Lothrop and Mrs. A. J. Chandler 
of this city, and Mrg Porter of Boston, 
Mass., at luncheon one day this week. 

Mr. W. F. Coulter or Clarksville, 
Tenn., Mrs. F. M. Coulter, Mrs. J. W. 
Coulter, Mr. J. W. Concher and Mr. 
T. M. Concher formed a dinner party 


Sunday evening at Hotel Mt. Washing- ° 


ton, 

Another party of luncheon guests at 
the Mt. Washington consisted of J. 
H. Conklin, Mrs. Fischer, Mrs. Stead- 
man, Mrs. G. Powell, Miss Litka of 
this city, Mrs. L. Macderald, Miss 
Macderald of Seattle, Wash., and Miss 
Sweetland of Chicago, TL 

Mrs. K. Love entertained at lunch- 
eon at Hotel Mt. Washington Mrs. 
George E. Parmenter, Mrs. EH. E. Mc- 
Mrs. H. L. Miller, Mrs. C. H. 
Randall, Mrs. E. H. Porter, Mrs. W. T. 
Webber and Mrs. Harriet Ewing. 

Mr. William S. Robinson 
York city, an artist of note, is at the 
Mt. Washington Hotel this week. 

Thirty members of the Ebell Club, 
Long Beach, took luncheon at Hotel Mt. 
Washington last Monday. 

Big Royalties on Ore Lease 

Within a few days the United States 
Steel Corporation will pay to the Great 
Northern ore properties $2,865,000 in 
royalties on the Great Northern ore 
lease. The royalty is on a basis of $1.65 
a ton for ore shipped in 1907, with the 
base price increasing at the rate of 3.4 
eents a ton each succeeding year. In 
1910 the Steel Corporation should have 
mined 3,000,000 tons of ore under its 
lease, and the amount to be taken out 
this year would aggregate 3,750,000 
tons. No statement has been given out 
as to the amount of ore mined last year, 
although it is generally known that no 
ore to speak of was mined in 1907, 1908 
or 1909. The Steel Corporation, how- 
ever, is required to pay for the ore 
whether it is taken out or not. The 
lease will continue until the ore is ex- 
hausted, unless January 1, 1915, the 
lease is terminated under the option 
reserved to the lessee. This year the 
Steel Corporation will have to pay to 
the Great Northern ore properties $3, 
697,500. The payment in 1917, provid- 
ing the lease is continued January 1, 
1915, would aggregate $9,817,500. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 








JONES BOOK STORE. 226 West First Street. 
CEMETERIES 





FOREST LAWN CEMETERY, 
804 Wright & Callender Building. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 





FORVE-PETTEBONE CO., 514 8. Broadway, 
Main 937, Home ¥8037. 





FLORISTS 


J. W. WOLFSKILL, Florist. 
Choice cut flowers for all occasions. 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 





SAMUEL C, FOY, 315 North Los Angeles St. 
Established 1854. Malin 3808, 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 





CARL EESTI IE Jewelry, 


17% 8. Spring St., Upstairs. 


Have you investigated any of the new styles of 


Gas Water Heaters? 


This is an appliance which is no longer a luxury, but a necessity. 
Gas to heat sufficient water for a bath costs less than TWO 
CENTS, and Boiling Hot Water for any purpose may be had at 


a second’s notice if you have a 


GAS WATER HEATER 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric 


Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


PHONES 


Sunset Main 8920 


of New ; 


_ Overdrafts 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


of Los Angeles 
Statement of Condition at the Close of Business January 7, 1911 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts............ 


Bonds, Securities, Etc. ‘(Bonds only) 
U. S. Bonds to Secure Circulation.. 
Premium on U. S. Bonds........ 
Customers’ Liability Under Letters of Credit..... 


Cash and Sight Exchange 


LIABILITIES — 
Capital tock im. c7: ccm dhasde oe 2 See ee $ 1,500,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits... 


Circulation... 
Reserved for Taxes. rere 
Deposits 


$12,527,846. 28 
1,397, 325000 
1,250,000.00 

None 
67,804.80 
4,872, 149.67 


.....$20,055,125.75 





2, 235,674.60 
1,250, 000.00 
12,276.79 
15,057, 174.36 


4 0 21) Ne gene ee $20,055,125.75 


Statement of the Condition of 


THE LOS ANGELES TRUST AND OAVINGS BANK 


Los Angeles, California, at the Close of Business, January 7, 1911 


RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts $6,335,258.32 
I OZ76y7, 
Bonds, Securities, 

1,424,592.29 
Bank Premises 670,489.50 
Cash and Sight Ex- 

1,694,448,35 


$1 3,125,941.13 





LIABILITIES 
Gapitaleee. eee hOOOLOOO OO) 
Surplus and Undivid- 

ed Profits 
Bond Account 
Deposits--- 
Demand $3,171,814.99 
Time,... 4,401,804.03 
7,573,619.02 
$10,125 941.13 


902,322.11 
150,000,00 


Owned by the Stockholders of the First National Bank of Los Ange es. 


ET TING a fourth hand for “bridge” 


is only one of the thousand social uses 
of the Telephone, and Telephone service 


promotes sociability and good fellowship because it brings neigh- 


bors closer together. 
tance. 


Your friends all live within talking dis- 


It is the same with your out-of-town friends—the universal 


service of the. Bell System makes them your neighbors, 


too. 


Your voice can reach all by means of the Bell Long Distance 


Service. 














Conditions in the bond market, which 
have been discouraging for nearly two 
years, began to take on a rosier hue 
this year, with the demand for this 
class of securities conspicuously im- 
proved, and at advanced prices. 
situation also is taken to mean that 
the financial sky, no matter how un- 
settled it may have been, is about 
ready to clear. 

On the Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
there is considerable sparring for time 
in most of the active leaders. While 


the volume of business is far from sat- | 


isfactory the undercurrent is far less 
turgid than of yore, and the surface 
gives promise of brilliant prospects, So 
that while there has been no gain worth 
recording since the last report, the 
market is firm with an upward swing 
likely to be recorded at any day. 
Associated Oil again is in a fair 
Way of becoming the market leader, 
with the stock in demand in any sized 


blocks that may be offered, both here | 
The latest at- 


and in San Francisco. 
tempt to lift Union and the other Stew- 
art oils out of the slough of despond, 
has only been partly successful. These 
shares had been touted for at least a 
four point advance in the present 
movement, but half of the expected 
Sain has been the best that could be 
done after nearly two weeks’ manipu- 
Jation. The Doheny Mexicans also are 
heavy and appear overripe. None of 


the other oils has been doing anything | 


this week worthy of comment. 


In the industrial list, L. A. Home Pfd. | 


again is in demand at about the best 
price in nearly a year. Sun Drug also 
is wanted. with no stock in sight. 


Bonds now are being quoted in this | 


market, interest added, instead of the 
flat prices that formerly prevailed. The 
change was deemed advisable on the 
stock exchange because the similar 
quotations are in effect in New York as 
well as in San Francisco. For a time 
the new rule may be confusing, but, 
later, it is certain to show an improve- 
ment over former custom. 

Bank stocks also are being hunted, 
this class of securities having been 
neglected for a time. Every financial 
institution in the city snows a remark- 
able growth for 1910, and the annual 
reports of most of them now being 
made public, have resulted in inquiry 
for the shares. 

Speculation in the mining list con- 
tinves at a stand still. 

Money is easy and in demand. 


Banks and Banking 

New York’ clearing house banks 
contracted their loans nearly $6,000,000 
last week and increased deposits by 
$1,900,000, according to the average 
stutement issued Saturday. These 
changes bring the excess of loans over 
deposits down to about $25,000,000. 
Not long ago the loans were about $40,- 
000,000 above the deposits. 
added $38,166,000 to their total cash 
holdings last week and increased their 
surplus reserves by $1,657,625. This 
addition raised the amount held by the 
banks in excess of their legal reserve 
requirements to $9,915,425, as com- 
pared with a surplus reserve of $5,- 
167,075 a year ago and $24,890,750 two 
vears ago. 

Unless an additional appropriation is 
made, Postmaster General Hitchcock 
states that the postal savings banks 
eannot be extended. Following the 
authorization of the new system of 
banks, $100,000 was set aside for the 
purpose of installing the postal banks, 
and this sum Mr. Hitcheock asserts is 
barely sufficient to maintain the ex- 
perimental offices now doing business. 
California’s one experimental postal 
bank at Orville has proved a success 
far beyond expectations in the week’s 
trial, 

To meet the demands for paper cur- 
rency, the secretary of the treasury 
has asked congress for an increase of 
$112,140 in the appropriation previous- 


This | 
| paper 


; gested 
The banks | 





ly asked to defray the cost of pur- 
chasing distinctive paper for United 
States securities during the next fiscal 
year. This would make a total appro- 
priation of $295,818, allowing for the 
purchase of 53,500,000 sheets of the 
which afterward becomes the 
lawful money of the land. 


J. M. Rugg has been elected assistant 


| cashier of the Los Angeles Trust Com- 


pany. Mr. Rugg was formerly manager 
of new accounts for the Security Sav- 
ings Bank, which position he resigned 
to accept his present one, Previously, 
he was connected with the First Na- 
tional Rank of Pasadena and the Bank 
of California, San Francisco. 

Directors of the Escondido Nativnal 


| Bank have declared their semi-annual 


dividend of 5 per cent and have added 
$2,500 to the bank’s surplus. The Hs- 
condido Savings Bank has declared a 
dividend of 5 per cent and added $1,250 
to its surplus. 

I. N. Van Nuys will erect a $1,000,- 
000, twelve-story, fireproof building at 
the corner of Seventh and Spring 
streets, which, when completed, will be 
occupied by the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles. 

Contracts will be let soon for the 
erection of the fine new bank building 
in National City, which will be the 
home of the People’s National Bank. 
The structure will be two stories high. 

It is likely that W. T. Newland, one 
of the chief promoters of the recently 
incorporated Commercial Bank of 
Huntington Beach, will be elected 
president of that institution. 

Work has been completed on the 
First National Bank building at Puente 
and has been accepted. ‘The structure 


| is of mission style and is handsomely 


equipped. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


In the current vear there will ma- 
ture a total of between $178,000,000 
and $179,000,000 bonds and notes of 
railroad, industrial, traction and mis- 
cellaneous corporations, for a consid- 
erable part of which new financing will 
be necessary. By far the greater part 
of the total falls the first six months. 
Among the early maturities for which 
preliminary provision already has 
been made is the $10,000,000 issue of 4 
per cent notes of the Baltimore and 


, Ohio, which was placed abroad early 
last year. 


Subsequent to that piece of 
temporary financing the company au- 
thorized a further issue of $50,000,000 
three-year 4144 per cent notes, of which 
$40,000,000 were sold and the remain- 
der reserved to take care of the one- 
year maturities. Of more interest is 
the situation regarding the $18,984,000 


| collateral trust 6s of the Erie, which 


fall due April 8. It has been sug- 
that arrangements would be 
made for the payment of a part of this 
issue and the extension of the rest. An- 
other important maturity falling with- 
in the first half of the year is that of 
the $23,359,000 Interborough Rapid 
Transit notes. Previously authorized 
issues of bonds are available for tak- 
ing care of the Seaboard Air Line 
collateral trust 5s, maturing May 1, 
and the $18,000,000 Reading consolidat- 
ed 6s and 7s, maturing June 1. 


James J. Hill, who is in New York, 
holds the same views of the business 
situation and outlook that he expressed 
on the occasion of his previous visit 
east several weeks ago. He says that 
business men are proceeding with wise 
caution. Trade is not brisk, but, on 
the other hand, he sees no reason to 
fear a pronounced depression. Given a 
chance, he says, industrial and rail- 
road activity will awaken. He believes 
the pending railroad cases before the 
supreme court and interstate com- 
merce commission must be settled be- 
fore people will have confidence in new 
ventures, and repeats his statement that 
few large enterprises will be wunder- 





The Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank 


of Los Angeles 


Isaias W. Hellman President 
J. A. Graves Vice-President 
I. W. Hellman, Jr...Vice-President 
I. N, Van Nuys Vice-President 


T. E. Newlin......... Vice-President 
Charles Seyler Cashier 
Gustav Heimann..Assistant Cashier 
John Alton Assistant Cashier 


Condensed Statement of Condition Made to the Comptroller 
of the Currency at Close of Business January 7th, 1911 


ASSETS 


Loans and Discounts......... 


United States Bonds...... 
Other Bonds ..: 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit 


Bank Premises... 


-s1..$7, 150, 387.66 
... 1,747,062. 50 
1, 366,073.05 
27,456.09 
410,374, 22 


Money on Hand ... $2,862,174.63 


Due from Banks... . 2,220,116.00 


5,082,290. 63 


Redemption Fund With United 


States Treasurer 


Pere 0000 
$15,858,644.15 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock Paid In 


$1, 500,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits .......... 1,957,416. 23 
National Bank Notes Outstanding ......_ 1,500,000.00 


Sterling Credits, etc.. 
Reserved for Taxes.. 
Deposits 


taken in the next few months. Mr. Hill 
intimates that there is not enough 
merit in the Brandeis suggestion to 
deserve consideration. ‘His theory is 
poppycock,” said Mr. Hill. “The Atch- 
ison gave it a fair trial under the most 
favorable conditions in its shops, where 
the system ought to make good, if any- 
where, and it cost the Atchison $1,- 
000,000 to make the experiment.” 


Directors and stockholders of the 
Riverside Artesian Water Company 
have issued $200,000 bonds which are 
held by the Union Trust Company of 
San Francisco as trustee. The money 
will be applied in enlarging the plant 
to meet the demands for increased 
service. A portion of the bonds recent- 
ly voted by the city will be used in 
putting in about thirty new fire hy- 
drants under the Riverside Artesian 
Water Company system and this neces- 
sitates larger carrying capacity in 
pipes. 

Los Angeles supervisors will receive 
sealed bids up to 2 p.m. February 6 for 
the purchase of the county highway 
bonds in the sum of $525,000 or for the 
purchase of any portion thereof. The 
bonds, which are of $1,000 each, bear 
interest at the rate of 44% per cent per 
annum. Certified check must be for 
3 per cent of the amount bid. 


Santa PRarbara has received word 
from the attorney general that the 
tunnel bond issue has been approved 
by the state legal authorities, This 


means that the sale of the $40,009 block | 


of bonds to the state has been ratified 
and that the tunnel work will be com- 
pleted. 

Ventura county voted bonds in the 
sum of $275,000 a few months ago for 
the building of a concrete bridge sys- 
tem in that section, and-~this “week 
$176,000 of these bonds were sold to 
N. W. Halsey & Co. of San Francisco, 
whose bid carried a premium of 
$8,571.20. 

El Centro has voted $5,000 for erect- 
ing a new school building in the Bard 
school district. Work on the structure 
will be begun in the near future and 
the building will be completed for use 
by the beginning of the next school 
year. 


National City is contemplating a spe- 








36,145.74 
14,732.01 
10,850, 350. 17 


$15,858,644.15 





EQUITABLE 
SAVINGS BANK 


Interest on Deposits Computed Monthly 


4% on Regular Savings Accounts 


3% on Savings Accounts Subject 


to Check. A most convenient ac- 
count for funds temporarily idle. 
Maney to Loan on Approved Realty. 


FIRST AND SPRING STREETS 


cial election in the near future to vote 
bonds for civic improvements, The is- 
sue will probably include an appropria- 
tion of $17,000 for street work, $7,500 
for fire apparatus and $5,000 for road 
machinery. 

Two bond elections have been au- 
thorized by the trustees of Anaheim, 
Who have called a special election for 
January 30 to vote $90,000 for sewer 
bonds and $8,500 for enlarging the ca- 
pacity of the municipal water plant, 

East Whittier school district will 
hold an election January 17 to vote on 
bonds in the sum of $15,000 for school 
purposes. The bonds will bear 5 per 
cent interest per annum. 

Nordhoff high school bonds in the 
sum of $20,000 were sold to J. H. 
Adams Co, of Los Angeles at a prem- 
ium of $661. i 

ae 

Commodity Prices Highest in Years 

London Economist’s index number 
of. average commodity prices for Jan- 
uary 1 is 2,513, the highest since Sep- 
tember 1, 1907, and an increase over 
December 1 of 52 points. Compared 
with a year ago, there is a rise of 123 
points. This has been contributed to 
by all the textiles excepting cotton. 
Hemp and jute are particularly higher, 
Cotton is a trifle lower. On the year 
cereal foodstuffs have come down to a 
normal level, but meat has appreciated. 
Sugar is much lower. but coffee is con- 
siderably higher. Copper has risen £5 


| 15s a ton; tin is up £20; lead is lower, 





